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EXCERPTS FROM THE DIARY OF A 
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BEING CLOSE MEDITATIONS, LOOSE THOUGHTS, HELPLESS 
QUESTIONINGS, WILD DREAMS, AND VAGUE VISIONS. 
EDITED BY FR. NIECKS. 





SECOND SERIES. 


—. LENZ, as he reveals himself in his book, “ The Great 
Pianoforte Virtuosi of our Time from Personal Acquaint- 
ance,” reminds me of Boswell. He shows some of that 
capacity of endurance and power of obtrusive pertinacity 
which distinguish the biographer of Johnson. Like 
Boswell, he bores his idol, takes rebuffs with lamb-like 
patience, and reports his sometimes childish questionings 
of the oracle and the not always flattering answers with 
the same ingenuousness and naive vanity. But there are 
differences, great differences. One could not apply to 
Lenz the withering epithets which Macaulay pours on 
the head of Boswell; nor could one describe him, as 
Washington Irving described the famous biographer, as 
“an unitarian in his literary devotion.” In the little book 
on the great pianoforte virtuosi (Liszt, Chopin, Tausig, 
and Henselt) every one of them gets a liberal tribute of 
his admiration. ‘To use Berlioz’s words, Lenz is /’homme 
gui sait aimer et admirer—the emphasis, | think, ought 
to be on the last word. Still, it is difficult to say what he 
might have turned out to be had he been the companion, 
for instance, of Beethoven, as Boswell was of Johnson. 
The favour shown him by Liszt is not without its effect ; 
Lenz ceases to be the humble follower and prostrate hero- 
worshipper. 

Lenz’s reminiscences are delightfully written. He has 
heard many of the great virtuosi of the day, and has also 
seen much of them ; like a moth, he delights in fluttering 
about light, and it is the brightest lights which attract 
him. The lesser lights he cannot appreciate, yet they are 
not to be despised. There is a glitter and motion in the 
book which is truly charming. Not all, however, that 
glitters is gold; indeed, much does not bear to be looked 
at too closely and steadily. He is sometimes led to say 
things which are not true, or are only partly so, just 
because they are new and brilliant. The man has esprit 
and language—two dangerous gifts. In short, the book 
is not the outcome of thoughtful meditation, but of a 
lively spirit and a love of chatting. 

Much in Chopin he is not able to see at all—he does 


not penetrate through the drapery to the inner man ; and | 


some of his remarks on Liszt challenge contradiction, or, 
at least, demand explanation. 

That Liszt should become a priest does not seem un- 
natural, if one is acquainted with the searching, longing, 
and enthusiasm of the man in his younger days. But is 
“priest the sequence of prophet?” Was Liszt “a prophet 
from the beginning of his career?” What signification 
has the word prophet with Lenz? There is something 
of the gipsy in Liszt: he is easily attracted by new 
phenomena, and throws himself with passion on whatever 
strikes his fancy. Then he has also something of the 


Gespenst, Who has heard Liszt or his compositions, and 
has not felt his “unearthly” influence? He is an enig- 





the history of civilisation. His influence can hardly be 

rated too high: through the development of the pianoforte’ 

technique he has revolutionised pianoforte composition 

and pianoforte playing—even his enemies and detractors: 
make use of the new means furnished by him; his: 
orchestral works, although hardly ever played, have’ 
modified the opinions and manners of the orthodox more: 
than they have the heart to admit even to themselves ; - 
and as to his beneficent activity as a teacher, it is enough 

to point to Hans von Biilow, Tausig, and quite a legion 

of pianists that shine brightly in the musical heavens - 
except when placed beside two such stars. 

[Does not the diarist lay himself open to some of the 

same reproaches which he thinks it right to level at Lenz? 
But let the reader remember that the critical remarks 
were not meant for publicity, that they are unpremeditated 
self-communings. } 
Were not people still labouring under the delusion 
that music was at best a pleasant meaningless noise, we ~ 
should have heard before now of a musical companion to 
a school of poetry which has called forth so much in- 
crimination and recrimination—the fleshly school. How 
small is the number of those who have an idea of what 
a subtle power, working for good or evil, there is in music 
—a power capable of raising us into empyrean purity and 
of sinking us into a slough of sensuality. What are our 
children, our pupils to play? is a question deserving the 
attention and serious consideration of all parents and 
teachers. 

—. Can there be anything more motley, absurd, and’ 
awkward than the musical nomenclature of our most 
sober, sensible, and practical English nation? We calli 
the fongest note now in use (the dveve may be said to be’ 
obsolete) a semzbreve (a half-short), the one next in length 
a minim (a shortest) ; after this we quit the Latin vocabu- 
lary of the old mensurable music and complete the system 
with two home-made words—the one of French (crochet), 
the other of Saxon extraction (quaver) ; the latter of which 
is again compounded with the Latin prefixes demi and 
semi, giving us not only the terms of semtguaver and 
demisemiquaver, but even that charming, graceful com- 
pound semidemisemiquaver. If we have a liking for the 
medizeval nomenclature, it would be better to adopt it 
altogether and readjust it to the present state of things. 
For instance, thus :— 
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Still, this is far from wholly satisfactory. First, it is not 
logical to call a note the shortest when there are shorter 
notes than it. The old theorists had the excuse that in 
adding the semiminim, &c., to the long, breve, and minim, 
they were determined by the wish not to disturb the 
already existing system; but if we were to make a change 
in our system, there would be no excuse for our imitating 
the incongruities of another system. The illogicality of the 
old nomenclature is, however, not the only objection that 
can be made to it ; another one is that for those who are 
not acquainted with the Latin language it is difficult to 
learn and remember. Nevertheless, in spite of its illogical- 
ity and indefiniteness, the above proposed nomenclature 
would, on account of its consistence, be preferable to our 
present one. As to the Italian nomenclature, it is nearly 


_as bad as the English. The French, again, describes the 
sorcerer in him—nay, one may even call him with Lenz a’ 


appearance of the notes—ronde (round), d/anche (white), 


_ notre (black), croche (hook), double croche (double hook), 


matical phenomenon in the history of music as well as in ' 


go 


triple croche (triple hook)—doing this, however, in a 
perfunctory manner, for the minim as well as the semé- 
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breve is white and round, and not only the crotchet but all 
the shorter notes are black ; but—and this is the radical 
fault of the system—these names tell us nothing of the 
nature of the notes. Now, that is done in the German 
system, used also in America, which calls the notes whole, 
half, quarter, eighth, sixteenth, &c. These names are 
easily learned, and, at the same time, are explicative. 
Every child that knows anything of fractions could be 
made to understand and remember at once what at 
present requires long and repeated explanations. Nay, 
even grown-up persons and good players have their diffi- 
culty with our nomenclature ; it is no uncommon occur- 
rence to meet with one who knows all about time and the 
meaning which the different forms of notes indicate, and 
yet is at a loss to give their right name. These considera- 
tions prove conclusively that the simplification of the 
terminology is no matter of indifference. On comparing 
the systems of the Italians, French, English, and Germans, 
the choice, I think, is easy :— 


English: Semibreve. Minim. Crotchet. Gaeme. Semiquaver. Demisemiquaver, 
italian: Semibreve, Minima, Semiminima. oma. Semi Bi 
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French: Ronde. Blanche. Noire. Croche. Double croche, Triple croche. 


German; Whole. Half. Quarter. Eighth. Sixteenth, Thirty-second, 


—. What impression would the performance of an 
opera make on a thoughtful, thoroughly educated man, 
who had never heard of this species of art-work? Would 
he call it a masterpiece of the human mind, or an in- 
genious absurdity; a noble creation, or a beautifully- 
spotted monster? Perhaps he would wonder why people 
should give just to this of all the proud products of 
civilisation the name of opera—work far excellence—as 
they give to one of all the books the name of Bible. 
Perhaps he would ask himself the question, if the name 
was given because man departed in the thing called opera 
farthest from nature, was most artificial, and on that 
account thought it most particularly his own, and some- 
thing.to be proud of? 

[The following entries—more or less happy attempts to 
get a clearer view of the nature of form—were gathered 
from different parts of the diary, and are here placed 
together in some sort of logical sequence. I am afraid 
the reader will find more mist and mystery than light and 
-enlightenment. ] 

—. Progress in art, science, and handicraft is growth 
of the ascendency of mindfover matter. 

Mind strives to subject matter and make it the executor 
of its intentions. 

But matter as well as mind is a power. 

Mind is an active, matter a passive, power ; the former 
attacks, the latter resists. 

According to the degree of ascendency of the one over 
the other power, a work has either more of the spiritual 
or the material. 

Every form, artistic or other, is conditioned by the 
material in which it is realised. : 

The various kinds of matter differ in thelr power of 
resistance. 

Architecture is that art in which the material shows 
itself most potent. 

The subjection of matter is seen in its completion, 
where, eschewing all self-assertion, it accommodates itself 
to, and willingly obeys, the will and fancy of an indi- 
viduality. , 

The subjectivity of an art is proportionate to the 
pliability of the material with which it works. 

The nature of the material has to be taken into account 
in all discussions‘on form.** ~*~ PoE Settee ey 





You may define music as combinations of sounding 
lines and groupings of sounding masses ; but you do not 
prove by such metaphors that the rules of the formative 
arts are applicable to music. How can the rules which 
apply to material which presents itself simultaneously in 
space, likewise apply to material which unrolls itself 
successively in time? 

Kiesewetter, speaking of the later Neapolitan school, 
says—“ In enlarging the phrase and the whole aria they 
seem to have borrowed the plan from the art of architec- 
ture, in which there is to be found not only beauty of the 
outlines and of the forms of each individual part, but 
also, and essentially, symmetry in the position of the 
parts in their relation to one another.” : 

But symmetry, however beautiful in itself, is not all- 
sufficient, nor always appropriate. ‘They extended (as 
arule, when the outburst of passion in the poem did not 
demand it otherwise) the ritornello,’ says Kiesewetter in 
another place, “in order to prepare the hearer for the re- 
entrance of the voice, or to raise his expectation.” The 
words in parentheses are full of deep meaning for him 
who not only runs but also reads. 

The formlessness and the first forms of the infant 
musical art are not unlike those of the rude stone and 
wooden structures of uncivilised nations ; gradually the 
parts which at first were lying loosely on, or leaning against, 
each other, are firmly joined together ; and the material, 
which for a long time had it all its own way, begins to 
yield to the strength of mind—the forms become more 
beautiful ; at first, straight, vertical, and horizontal lines 
appear; afterwards, arches round and pointed, vaults, 
cupolas, and so on. 

Architectural forms are in music only a stage in the 
development of that art, but a stage which has furnished 
for certain classes of music ever valid forms. : 

No reasonable person thinks, now-a-days, of confining 
a poet in the three unities, or shackling him with couplets, 
triolets, sonnets, o¢fave rime, &c. The musician does not 
fare so well; he must, zolens volens, into the strait-waist- 
coat of the rondo, sonata form, &c., woven out of a 
number of strong rhythmical formulas, or be prepared for 
a sound whipping. In the language of words we have 
blank-verse and prose; and of both, poets have made 
excellent use. How is it in the language of tones? 
Should there be nothing like musical blank-verse, nothing 
like musical prose ? 

Those who deride and condemn everything that does not 
tally with what they are accustomed to are in the same 
state of mind as Goldsmith’s Chinese philosopher, who, 
on crossing the wall, fancied every deviation from the 
customs and manners of his country was a departure 
from nature. There are different kinds of walls. We 
are not only born in a country, but also in an age. We 
are citizens in the one as well as in the other. Citizens 
of the world, citizens of all-time, are rare. More impor- 
tant than the birth of the body is, with respect to an 
individual’s citizenship, that second birth, the birth of 
the mind—the eclosure of the man. 

“What is form?” exclaims Ludwig Bérne, “the death 
of eternity, the stature of God——” 

Wagner says truly, “ No one has yet succeeded in pro- 
ducing a work of the mind by means of pedantic structural 
imitation.” 

The tide being out, I walked over the sands to where 
I could -get a sight of the rocks, from which I had so 
often looked down on the surging sea below. Before the 
immovable strength, imperturbable repose, ‘and majestic 
grandeur of a rock, the beholder begins to understand 
and feel something like the heathen who ‘adores the 
Creator in the creations. Into what wonderful ‘shapes 
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has time, by means of fire, water, and wind, moulded 
these gigantic blocks! There are cones, needles, pyra- 
mids, arches—nay, even elaborate architectures, such as 
cathedral facades with richly sculptured porches, castles 
with battlemented: walls and portals. These structures 
are exquisitely beautiful, but wholly unlike our human 
works. Men would do well to study more in the book of 
nature. True, its language is difficult—the vocabulary of 
infinite richness, every individual word of wonderful in- 
flectiveness, the characters varied and often strange ; but 
even though we should succeed only here and there in 
spelling out a word or construing a sentence, we may 
deem ourselves more than amply repaid for any trouble 
we have had by our gain in wisdom and knowledge. 
What do these rocks teach us ? 

Form in art, as understood and applied by average 
men and artists, is nothing but symmetry. In nature we 
look in vain for symmetry. What is it that touches us 
there when we exclaim, “ How beautiful?” It is some- 
thing better than symmetry—harmony. And it is also 
harmony which impresses us most in the works of art. 
Symmetry is but a poor make-shift substitute for it, a 
cold, stiff lay-figure, instead of a warm living thing. The 
French say of Shakespeare that he “trod under foot the 
rules of composition, certain requirements which the 
mind legitimately demands—order, sobriety, the har- 
monies of action and logic;” now, this means nothing 
else than that they miss in his works that symmetry 
which distinguishes their Racine, and, blunted by habit, 
are unable to feel the harmony which pervades the crea- 
tions of Shakespeare. Symmetry there is none or little 
in the great English dramatist’s maturest productions ; 
yet we do not prize them merely for the beauty of 
their details—each of them satisfies and pleases us also 
as a whole. But what is this harmony? Alas, some- 
thing which is not analysable, or teachable, as symmetry 
is. It is something divine, and unless you are divinely 
inspired, do not attempt it, but rest satisfied with the 
teachable. The artists that have taught, moved, and 
ennobled the world have studied the works of the greatest 
of all artists who had endowed them with some of His 
own power. What does quaint old Sir Thomas Browne, 
in the “Religio Medici,” say ?—“ Now nature is not at 
variance with art, nor art with nature ; they being both 
servants of His providence. Nature has made one world 
and art another. In brief, all things are artificial, for 
nature is the art of God.” 








CARL TAUSIG. 


FROM “ DIE GROSSEN PIANOFORTE-VIRTUOSEN UNSERER 
ZEIT.” BY W. VON LENZ. 
(Continued from page 70.) 

AN important necessity, and one which every in- 
strumentalist would do well to remember, is that the 
player himself should understand how to breathe, and 
that the audience should be able to breathe, and thereby 
be brought to a better understanding of the piece. Under 
this dreathing-time 1 include the well-chosen division, the 
c@sura, a rhythm and time by no means detrimental to the 
sense of the piece, but rather making it more clear, and a 
pause—or as Tausig called it, a “breathing-time ”—which 
our musical terms will not allow us to express, because the 
— of which I speak consists only of an inappreciable 

ength of time. If the bloom of a peach, or of a butter- 
fly’s wing, is rubbed off, what remains belongs either to 
the kitchen or to natural history. With Chopin’s works 
the same analogy holds good; but Tausig in his treat- 
ment of the Ballade preserved the bloom unimpaired. 





The first passage, or, as we must say with Chopin, the 
first theme, is veiled in blossom and leaves, and consists 
of a figured résumé of the middle parts of the principal 
theme, which is, in turn, a polyphonic variation of the 
former one. A small thread leads to the second theme, 
which is introduced in the form of a chorale, with decided 
and surprising modulations—perhaps rather too much so. 
This thread Tausig joined to a doppio movimento, in 3 
time, and through that arose double triplets. Then the 
chorale-like movement comes to an end, and is succeeded 
by a passage, @ ¢empo, in which the principal theme plays 
hide-and-seek. How clearly all this was represented by 
Tausig! Difficulties were literally unknown to him. He 
rendered the intricate and complicated passages with the 
same ease as the simple ones ; I might almost say with 
more ease. I specially admired the short shakes in the 
left hand, which were given with all the independence of a 
second person, and the intense delicacy of the cadenza, 
with dolcissimo written over it, It soars up into the high 
register, and comes to a pause on A major just as the 
introduction did on C major. Then, after the theme has 
been modified, it reappears in the form of a coda, figured 
throughout, which requires the study of an artist, the 
force of a robust man, and the most thorough soundness 
in the pianoforte. Tausig’ conquered these tremendous 
difficulties, essential to the performance of the piece, 
without the least exertion. 

Tausig’s left hand was a second right ; he never seemed 
even to see a difficulty. Anton Rubinstein called him 
the “Infallible;” Liszt characterised his fingers as 
“brazen ;” Sérow had said to me for years, “ Tausig ! 
hear Tausig!” What above all characterised him was, 
that he never played for effect, he only played the piece 
—an objectivity which the public cannot understand. 
They always like to know where the difficulties lie, and 
how great they are, and this they would miss in Tausig. 
The general audience thinks, however, that what is easily 
overcome is not hard, and the son and daughter at home 
are equally capable of playing it. It was just the absolute 
external quiet and unswerving purpose which set the 
seal on Tausig’s virtuoszte. Well might he say, “I am 
no private player; only in public can I have all my 
resources at command.” Eccentric gestures, motion of 
the body, &c., may certainly have an influence on the 
general public, but they are enemies to true art. Tausig 
would have enchanted Chopin, for, while he preserved to 
the full his light delicate manner of mastering difficulties, 
he far surpassed him in strength and power of touch. 

I took leave of Tausig at Berlin, in Liszt’s fantasia of 
Don Fuan, a piece which taxes to the utmost the powers 
even of a pianist of the first rank. Speaking of it to me 
in his noble modest simplicity, Tausig said, “For a long 
time I was not able to overcome this piece—not until 
I had again and again studied Bach and Beethoven’s last 
sonata. You have made no criticism on it; but I still 
feel that I am not adove its difficulties. I am still én 
them. Only Ae stands above them—only he! This is 
the secret of the effect which 4e makes! You said in 
your French book, ‘ He is the Paganini of the pianoforte.’ 
It is quite true, and it pleased Azm too ; but that even is 
not enough to say of him.” In Liszt’ we see represented 
unconditional dominion over the whole region of musical 
art—the famous composer in the greatest, nay, in all 
forms. From this great whole the virtuoso comes out, and 
Paganini remains standing on a pinnacle truly ; but far 
behind Liszt, whose high demands, as regards pianoforte 
technique, reach almost to an inspired execution, and 
show us a perfect thread of ideas spun from Bach over Beet- 
hoven to us, and attaining its completion in the very height 
of pianoforte possibilities—Liszt’s own compositions. 
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The great pianists of this century may be compared to 
continents and countries — Liszt, Chopin, Henselt, to 
continents ; Tausig, Rubinstein, and Biilow, to countries. 

Thalberg was the “correct gentleman rider” of 1840; 
but he seems now to lie a century behind us. A rider, 
has he ever so good a seat, must lose it some day ; and 
Thalberg rode perpetually. It was for ever fantasia; on 
Moses, for instance. Thalberg made music like the 
trumpeter in the Kaufmann Museum at Dresden—blowing 
through the azy, and not through the sou/, Thalberg’s 
pianoforte music was a sleek, well-kept steed; but who 
ever saddles it now?, Only one of his “lucubrations” 
possesses musical talent, and that only in the beginning 
(tm trott), viz., his 2nd Caprice in E flat major. Its motive 
is charmingly reined in, and at the end of the inter- 
minable “performances” (as the English say) meets 
with obstacles, and jumps in octaves over a two-octave 
barrier! Thalberg stated that he would trust himself to 
play in competition with Liszt, only Liszt must sit behind 
a screen, and be invisible meanwhile. A contest such as 
this was precisely one in which Thalberg would have 
been thrown, and for the first time ; for if Liszt personally 
were behind a screen during the performance, his soul 
would not have stayed there. Liszt might have replied to 
him, “ Du gleichst dem Geist, den Du begreifst, nicht mir.” 
Thalberg was a thorough man of the world at the piano- 
forte, with the thumb of his right hand as groom, which 
he has brought into honour as a simple, dry, melody- 
leader. The transposing of the accompaniment into the 
middle of the pianoforte is not Thalberg’s invention, for 
it was used by Beethoven in the largo of his first piano- 
forte concerto, in c major, Op. 15, then repeated by Weber 
in the andante of his D minor sonata, in the rondo of his 
E flat concerto, and in the /nvitation. 

A frequently expressed opinion is, that the pianoforte 
has reached its highest development in Liszt and Chopin. 
Every age has its compensation ; virtuosité is no ex- 
ception to the rule, and of this Tausig is the best proof. 
If life be divided between church and theatre, and that 
which symbolises them, in the same way these have their 
representatives on the pianoforte, and may be especially 
observed in Beethoven and Weber. Weber’s emotional 
life of the mass was supplemented by Chopin’s life of the 
individual in the higher classes of society. Chopin does 
not feel less deeply than Weber ; but because he feels in 
Paris his feeling is more concentrated ; while Weber, 
who feels on German ground, is more universal. 
Chopin’s pianoforte music is entirely free from the 
operatic and symphonic elements which in Weber’s 
are always starting up like will-o’-the-wisps in the 
Wolfschlucht. Chopin always keeps the pianoforte 
within its own province, and in his handling of the 
instrument, which is a masterpiece of technical know- 
ledge, far surpasses Weber. Chopin’s position, with 
regard to Beethoven and Weber, is one of perfect 
equality. 

Beethoven’s pianoforte music must be considered as 
bearing the same relation to orchestral and quartett- 
cartoons, as Kaulbach’s cartoons in Berlin Cathedral do 
to painting. Beethoven, as the very incarnation of 
symphonic genius, is always symphonic; he is so in 
his pianoforte concertos as well as in that for violin. 
The flight of his thoughts leaves the pianoforte in a 
parabola, and the line never returns, but loses itself in 
the infinity of the idea. Even his quartetts are the 
splinters of a symphony, however much they may be 
clothed in a quartett garb. Tausig showed much dis- 
crimination in Beethoven as well as in Weber. He 

layed the A major sonata, Op. 101, with the most charm- 
ing colouring, made the powerful orchestral fantasia, in 





the F minor sonata, Op. 57 (that one persists always in 
calling Appassionata, as though all Beethoven’s sonatas 
were not afpassionata !), sound quite orchestral : to the 
A flat sonata, Op. 109, he imparted a Pompeian blending 
of colour, while Lis rendering of the last sonata, Op. 111, 
was truly colossal ! ; : 

Nothing is so important to a virtuoso as a right com- 
prehension of the composer whose ideas he undertakes 
to interpret. Here Tausig’s high universal education and 
his refined taste, which proceeded from his scientific 
studies, were most useful to him. In this respect—one 
on which everything depends, people may say what they 
will—Tausig occupied an exceptional position. From our 
standard, however, we except, of course, once for all 
Grossmeister Liszt. . i 

Before I give the account of my again meeting with 
Tausig in St. Petersburg, let me relate one more remini- 
scence of him in Berlin, during that autumn of 1868, which 
the kind amiability of that artist will prevent my ever 
forgetting. Tausig made me sit down one day, when we 
were quite alone, at his pianoforte, and said: “ Play the 
Primo of that: you cannot know the piece.” They 
were short but remarkable movements for four hands 
by Robert Schumann. “You played that exactly like 
him.” 1 looked at him confusedly ; that Tausig meant to 
jeer at me I could not believe, but on the other hand I 
appeared to myself ridiculous. ? } 

“T say it quite in earnest,” he added. “It was just his 
style and manner. I repeat, it was like Az.” 

“ But there is nothing in it to play: it only wants to be 
understood.” 

“That is just it! one cannot teach one’s pupils shat. 
It was just understanding it which astonished me: it 
was the result of your travels, of your walking-tour in 
Switzerland !” (So full of humour was Tausig in 1868. 
At St. Petersburg in 1870, all was changed.) 

A few days after, I appeared with two pieces of music 
in my hand. 

“Ah!” he said, “now comes your revenge for the 
examination ; well, I will say it was only a small examina- 
tion. I wanted to see——. Well, what am J to be 
tried in to-day ?” 

“Vou see,” I said, “ Sonates Progressives et Agréables.” 

Tausig laughed heartily, and asked, “ What use are 
such things to ws ?” 

“To give us pleasure,” I replied. “They are small 
verkappte operas of Weber’s. You play the bass and 
listen attentively. The original was written for piano- 
forte and violin, but this arrangement is made by Czerny, 
as the publisher—Cranz, in Hamburg, whom I visited 
expressly for this purpose—told me.” 

Sonate I., rectius. Sonatine, F major. 

Allegro, A¢ the Door—Whitsuntide. 

Larghetto, B flat major—Zhe Grandmother's Story at 
the Hearth. 

Rondo Amabile, F major—Post-horn. 

“This is not written, but in playing I will bring it out,” 
I said confidently. 

“Shall we begin at the Story at the Hearth?” said 
Tausig. “Yes, that is very interesting ; once more, pray. 
You seem to know it very well!” 

“Yes, twenty years faithful wedlock ..... i 

“ And still in love? Well, now we will go on to A¢ the 
Door,” Tausig said, laughing. He was obliged to own 
that was very interesting too. 

“The Amabile Post-horn business is nothing, though.” 

“ But how about the little mznore in eight bars ?” 

“Yes, true! that shows a master’s hand again.” 

Sonate II. Moderato, G major—Carattere Espagnota. 
A German in Seville. 
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Adagio, C minor (/rom a lost opera, Didone Abban- 
aek 


Rondo, G major. 
country !” 

“This Spain might as well be in Germany,” said 
Tausig. 

Just as much as the Spain in Don $uan, | think.” 

Tausig: “Do you think so? Hum! ho! perhaps! 
Adagio, interesting. Rondo, charming. Modulation 
into B flat, and the sub-dominant (C major) delicious. 
Now the Rondo again. How the thing is cut short at 
the end !” 

Sonate III. Air Russe, D minor—“ The truth about 
Russia unknown in Germany.” (How heartily Tausig 
looked at me!) 

“Major, charming; do you see I have written 
amoroso?” (He smiled kindly.) 

“Rondo, presto in D major (six quavers). Fairy dance, 
charming beyond all description.” 

“Very well, at once to work at the fairies,” Tausig 
hurried on. “ Yes, do you see, that is a serious business. 
The Rondo is very beautiful.” Tausig enjoyed it tho- 
roughly. “ But how this is cut short, too,at theend. Yet 
it must be true. Now the Rondo over again,” said 
Tausig, decidedly. 

“Notice the flower-garlands from the thirteenth bar ! 
this reminds us again of Hiion. But I beg you totake the 
primo, because I play the scales so miserably.” 

“There is one in the bass which is more important : 
there the whole orchestra falls in. I will not fail. I keep 
to the secondo,” said Tausig. 

We played the Rondo three times. It is not long— 
about 84 bars on the whole—and what does it not con- 
tain? “Country seat, without debt, with fairies! The 
continuation you will not——” 

“The continuation I wish for at once.” 

“ Well, now for Sonata IV., E flat. Sunday. Sunflowers 
in the bowling alley. One can see in the ninth and fol- 
lowing bars what honest people they are !” 

“Rondo vivace. Modest illuminated garden, but——” 

“But still——?” (How charmingly Tausig accented 
that word !) 

“Sonata V. Jn the Theatre. A major. Andante con- 
moto. Théme de lopéra Sy/vana, 4.” 

Tausig : “ Well, we will set to work.” 

“Do you know what that is?” I said; “ Weber must 
have been fond of that theme, for he has worked it out 
with variations for the clarinet and pianoforte ; in B flat 
major it is Op. 33: here in A it is Op.1o. In the clarinet 
arrangement there are more variations, but which was the 
first written ?” 

“*¢ Critics disagree on that point,’” quoted Tausig to the 
point. ‘“ According to the orthodox standard, the latter 
is the more perfect work of the two.” 

“Yes ; but our Op. 1ocontains the difficult march-varia- 
tion, marcia maestoso, which only a thorough - master 
could have written; the Finade Siciliano, too, is charming.” 

Tausig : “No. V. is too delightful. Do you know, I 
have an idea. One might arrange these things as a 
Weber fantasia for sa/ox purposes. I shall do it some 
day.” (A thought that ought not to be forgotten, but 
the one to carry it out must be a lover of Weber. 
Anton Rubinstein loves him !) 

“No. VI. is unimportant and its Jolonaise weak, but 
it would make a pretty violoncello or bassoon solo : don’t 
you think so?” 

Tausig: “I think it would do better for piston /” For 
he was so full of fun then. Such was our life daily, 
though, alas ! only for six weeks,——. 


Air Polonais—“ Johannes in the 


(To be continued.) 





THE ITALIAN OPERA SEASON. 


HOWEVER well the two houses may be patronised, Italian opera in 
England is not cultivated with that care which its importance 
deserves, or the prices charged for the entertainment might pre- 
sumably warrant. The performances at Covent Garden Theatre 
have not been equal to the reputation of the house. It takes a long 
time to establish a tradition in the English mind, but when once it 
is fixed there an equally long time to outroot it, There is a popular 
opinion among the unthinking that all operas produced, and all 
singers appearing during the Italian season at Covent Garden, must 
of necessity be of the highest order. This belief is to the advantage 
of the management. It should also be the guiding motive of those 
in power to induce the maintenance of the standard of excellence. 
It is unwise to make experiments which are likely to shake the well- 
earned reputation of the house ; the most enthusiastic yearners after 
novelty, and the most confiding among amateurs, will in time grow 
like the neighbours of the youth who cried ‘‘ Wolf” unnecessarily, 
and cease to regard the appeal as of necessity or of reality. The 
new singers who have appeared, cosmopolitan in character so far as 
variety of nationality, are not likely to become world-famed for 
their talents ; for it is a sad fact that each was a failure more or less 
dismal. The Viennese soprano, Mlle. Bertelli, already known in 
England under another name, needs experience of the stage and 
further vocal cultivation. The American soprano, Mlle. Sarda, was 
inconsistent in her singing, her intonation being at times sharp and 
flat. The Belgian bass, M. Jamet, was passable, but no more, and 
Sig. Carbone, who appeared as the Conte di Luna in 77rovasore, 
proved that he had over-estimated his own powers, or had been over- 
estimated by those whose experience should have brought them 
wisdom. If then the new singers delight us not, it is pleasing to be 
able to say that Mlle. Albani, among the old favourites, returns 
with fresh voice, new experience, and an intensification of artistic 
power, so that each part she plays, whether it be Lucia, in Tann- 
hduser, in Lohengrin, or in Faust, the aud ience is certain to find 
some new delight to justify them in receiving and maintaining the 
clever young Canadian as a prime public favourite. Mme. Adelina 
Patti, whose ventrée was marked by a crowded and brilliant house, 
shows no new acquirements, and a certain diminution of those 
powers by which she formerly held her admirers in thrall. For the 
rest of the business at this house there is nothing worth recording. 

At Her Majesty's Theatre a new contralto, Mile. Tremelli, has 
been heard. She is the fortunate possessor of a voice of great 
beauty of tone, extension, and equal compass, and an earnest enthu- 
siasm, without which the most highly gifted fails to become artistic. 
She appeared in Dinorah, and until she opened her mouth scarcely 
any one in the house knew anything about either her musical or 
personal history. She had few friends in the theatre until she sang, 
after which the whole assembly was on her side. Her subsequent 
performances have strengthened and deepened the good impression 
she made at the first, and all who have heard her, and are capable of 
judging, know that in her is to be found the making of the finest 
contralto in the world. 

The sopranos at the theatre are unquestionably good. Miss 
Minnie Hauk, whose first appearance in this country some ten years 
back was considered of great promise, returns to show how that 
promise is fulfilled. She sings well, has a good voice, and is above 
all a superb actress, passionate, forcible, and withal natural. Her 
performances in Traviata, in Faust, and in /7 Barbiere, have been 
matchless. Mme. Gardini (Etelka Gerster), whose continental tour 
has been a series of extraordinary triumphs, has been singing here 
no less successfully than before, the sweetness of her voice and 
the polish of her style alike being perfect. Mlle. Wilde, wko 
appeared in the Huguenots, must have another and less trying 
opportunity for the exhibition of her unquestionable talent. In the 
same opera, Miss Cummings, a young lady, whose stature out-topped 
the tallest man on the stage, appeared as Urbano, and sang the 
music right well, although her acting was far from being easy. It 
is doubtful whether she would ever succeed as an actress, her unusual 
height being against her. Speaking of acting calls to mind the 
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genuine success made by Mlle. Salla in Marchetti’s opera, Ruy Bilas, 
reproduced on May 18th. Her representation of the part of the 
Queen of Spain was a perfect’ study, and whether regarded as a 
vocal or as an histrionic effort, was alike artistic.’ Sigri. Rota and 
Campanini, also in the same opera, sang well, and were heartily 
welcomed, Mlle. Marimon has been heard several times, and each 
time with pleasure. Sig. Marini, erstwhile of Covent Garden, has 
made a great success in the part of Arturo in Puritant, an opera 
which has been made to outlive its reputation ; and several other 
artists of smaller name, though of large value, have been added with 
advantage to the company. An attempt made to revive the glories 
of the ballet, by the production of a divertissement, called Les 
Papillons, gracefully played and elegantly mounted, has given a 
proportion of pleasure to those who can appreciate such an enter- 
tainment, even though it plays the musical amateur out of the 
house, 








Foreign Correspondence. 


_ > 
MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
April 15th, 1878. 

AT the fourteenth concert of the Conservatoire, held on March 
24th, Beethoven’s ninth symphony with chorus was performed. 
The soli were sung by Mlle. Anna Lourre and Mme. Boidin 
Puisais, MM. Villaret and Augnez. The Romance from 
Haydn’s symphony “De la Reine,” a chorus, “La mort 
d’Ophéle,” by Berlioz, and Weber’s overture to Oberon were 
also given. The conductor was M. Altés. The fifteenth concert, 
held on March 31st, produced Beethoven’s symphony in D major 
(No. 2) and Silusyre’s Stabat Mater. The soli were sung by 
Mme. Brunet Lafleur and M. Gailhard. M. Deldénez con- 
ducted. Cherubini’s grand mass (No. 3) in A major was 

ormed on March 27th, with chorus, solo, and organ, in the 
church of Notre Dame, under the same direction. As “ offer- 
toire” M. Alard executed a ‘‘ Priére” for violin solo, composed 
by M. Ambroise Thomas, with accompaniments for ‘‘ Saxophone 
contralto, trombone, basse and contre-basse.”” This was most 
exquisite, The violin playing of M. Alard is perfect, and the 
wind instrument accompaniment was harmonious and deeply 
toned, and much enhanced the effect. The mass was preceded 
by a “ Marche Religieuse,’’ composed by Gounod, and followed 
by a ‘‘ Laudate,” by Adolphe Adam. The profits of the concert 
were destined for the ‘‘ Association des Artistes Musiciens.” It 
is to this society (of which Baron Taylor is the president) that 
Mme. Christine Nilsson has sent 100 roubles after having ter- 
minated her engagement in St. Petersburg. At M. Pasdeloup’s 
concert for-March 27th Beethoven’s symphony in F was given, 
and for the first time a ‘‘ Légende symphonie,” by V. D’Indy, 
entitled ‘‘La Fdéret enchantée,” which has been suggested by 
a ballad by Uhland. Viotti’s lovely concerto in A minor for 
violin was performed by Mme. Norman-Néruda, who was 
warmly greeted and enthusiastically applauded. M. Saint-Saéns’ 
characteristic ‘‘ Rouet d’Omphale” was followed by an adagio 
for violin by Spohr, played by Mme. Norman-Néruda. - The 
concert concluded with Weber’s overture to Zuryanthe. At the 
last ‘* Concert Populaire” Berlioz’s Faust was given, and also as 
supplementary. concert (April 7th), Mile. A. Isaac and MM. 
Lavwers, Valdejo, and Seguin taking on each occasion the soli. 
On March.17th Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem” was given for the first time 
at the Chatelet concerts, under the direction of M. E. Colonne. 
The orchestra and chorus consisted of 300 executants. This 
ificent requiem was also performed on March 24th and 
31st, and as “* concert spirituel” on Good Friday. It consists of 
ten numbers. The tenor solo was sung by M. Mouliérat. The 
first number, ‘‘ Kyrie,” is exquisite, and was well given ; the 
second, :* Dies ire” and ‘‘ Tuba Mirum,”’ is written for wind 
instruments, and .is.the most. imposing number of the whole 
Requiem... The :“ Quid. sum Miser,” (No. 3) is sung in: thirds, 
with. accompaniments. for. the flutes... The “Rex treméndze ”’ 
48: very. decided, and gre The ‘‘Quzrens, me,” Jess .impres- 
sive; but the next (No. 6), ‘‘ Lacrymosa,” is most’ expressive. 





The “ Offertoire” (No. 7), ‘*Hostias et preces” (No. 8)». 
** Sanctus Deus Sabaoth” (No, 9),. and ‘‘Agnus Dei” (No. 
10) are all more or less effective. Altogether it is a solemn 
and grand Requiem,.of which, without doubt, the “Tuba 
Mirum” is the best number. Berlioz had been requested to 
write this requiem as funeral service in honour of ‘ Des victimes 
a ie It was.not finished in time; but later on was 
performed at ‘‘Les Invalides,” on the occasion‘of the death of 
Damrémont, under the direction of the veteran musician, 
Habeneck. On — .2nd a. concert of his own compositions 
was given in the Salle Erard, by M. Jules Ten Brink, who 
himself directed the orchestra, which was very good. On the 
oth and 23rd of March, M. and Mme. Dancla gave their third 
and fourth soirés at their own house, and wound up their 
season by a concert in the Salle Pleyel (April 28th). ‘The 
only important work on the programme was a sonata by 
Rubinstein, for piano and violin, executed by MM. Kowalski 
and Dancla. The other numbers were more or less brilliatit 
salon pieces, all: of which were perfectly executed, and gave 
much pleasure. 
A new oféra, Psyché, by M. Ambroise Thomas, is in course 

of rehearsal. Mlle. Albani won new laurels at Les Italiens b 
her singing. and acting. in Flotow’s ‘‘ Alma I’Incantatrice.’” 
Gounod’s new opera, Folyeucte, is being rehearsed under the 
direction of M. Halanzier. It is said to be brilliant, and will 
most likely be given in June. A new opera, La Statue, 
by Reyer, is now being performed with much success at 
the Opéra Comique. The society of which we spoke in the 
last number, and of which M. Victor Hugo is the president, 
has published the following details :—For a poem or musical 
composition a medal of 3,000 francs will be awarded, one of 
2,000, two of 1,000, three of 500, and fifteen of 100. The 
four principal prizes will be given for an ‘*‘ Ode symphonie,”» 
a ‘lyrical drama,” a ‘‘ ballet,” and an ‘‘oratorio.” Some sup- 
plementary prizes will be distributed. Musicians and poets are 
alike free to choose their subjects. The public ‘‘séances” in 
which the works are to be executed and judged will be held 
from August 15th to September 15th. Manuscripts must be 
sent in by the ist of August to the Secretary, 127, Boulevard 
Pereire. It is requested that these shall be signed by ten 
literati or critics for the poems, and ten musicians, critics, or 
artists for the musical compositions. The persons who thus 
sign will be requested to assist at the jury. A matinée was 
held April 15th at the house of M. Le Couppey, at which some 
new compositions of the talented young Mlle. Cécile Chaminade, 
of whom we spoke in our last notice, were performed. She 
was assisted by the vocalists Mme. Henriette Fuchs and M. 
Vergnet. The compositions which especially deserve to be 
mentioned as having been most effective are the ‘* Berceuse”® 

and a ‘* Caprice-Etude.” 





MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Lerpzic, May, 1878, 


In the course of last week. there were three performances ‘of 
Rheingold, and two of the Walktire, by Wagner, at our Opera. ' 
The directors had prepared these operas with the greatest care,, 
and the performances, especially the first,, were in every respect 
successful. These two operas appear to us of very unequal 
value, and the Walktre is throughout the more successful .of 
the two. _The Rheingold forms, as is well known, the eve 
of the trilogy, Der Ring des Nibelungen. It may not be 
without. interest to your readers to recapitulate the dramatic 
contents of its four scenes, as follows :—The Nibelung, Alberich, 
watches the three Rhine-maidens guarding the Rhinegold. He 
makes love to them and is rejected, but learns from them that 
it will be in the power of him who for ever renounces love'’to 
raise the treasure, and forge the gold into a magic ting.’ ‘To 
become - possessed of this ring he curses love and ‘steals: the 

hinegold. .This. first scene takes place ‘beneath’ the waves of 
the Rhine. The second..scene shows: us Spee pee space, of 
country, nn castle with shining pinnacles and stately towers 
as background. The primeval deity,’ Wotan, and his wife, 
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Fricka, awake from a deep sleep. 
Fasolt, ask him for the prize which was to be awarded them 
for building the castle, Walhalla. Wotan had promised them 
the goddess Freia, but now refuses to hand her over, and offers 
them the Nibelung-treasure instead. By cunning and treachery 
(scene 3), and with Loge’s aid, he chains‘ and carries away 
Alberich, and forces him to give up the gold, as well as the 
tarn-helmet and the ring he has forged of the Rhinegold. 
Enraged at this, Alberich curses the ring. In the fourth scene 
Freia is freed from the giants’ thraldom by the Nibelung-gold. 
Here again Wotan attempts to cheat the giants of the best of 
the treasure, by withholding from them the ring. The warning 
of the omniscient goddess, Erda, that it will bring harm to its 
wearer, alone induces him to give it up, whilst Loge had pro- 
mised to return it to the Rhine-nymphs. After the giants are 
satisfied, and Fafner has killed Fasolt, in a dispute concerning 
the division of the treasures, the gods withdraw to the castle 


The giants, Fafner and 


Walhalla. over a rainbow bridge. Loge alone remains behind— 
“ Fast scham’ ich mich Almost I shame 
Mit ihnen zu schaffen, To mix in their matters 
Zur leckenden Lohe In flustering fire 


Mich wieder zu wandeln 


Afresh to be loosened 
Spiir ich lockende Lust.” 


A lurking fondness I feel.* 


Yet he joins the gods, and sneers at the Rhine-maidens, who 
are bewailing his treachery. Their song— 


** Traulich und treu Trustful and true 
Ist’s nur in der Tiefe ; Is what dwells in the deep; 
Falsch und feig Faint and false 


Ist was dort oben sich freut.” | Of heart, what is happy on high,* 

ends the opera. For the rest we must refer our readers to 
‘* The Nibelung’s Ring: a Festival Play. English words by A. 
Forman,” apd leave it to them to form their own opinion of 
this company of gods, whose faithlessness is only matched by 
their want of power. 

The opera commences with an instrumental introduction, 
through which, for more than 150 bars, nothing is heard but the 
E flat major chord in rhythmic movement. This is followed 
by the play of the Rhine-nymphs, and their bantering with 
Alberich. Where the three maidens sing together, which in 
the slow movement occurs but seldom, the music is graceful 
and melodious, In all the following scenes of the opera we 
only hear one voice singing, which stops as soon as another 
begins, until the last scene, when the three Rhine-maidens are 
again heard together. Neither duo, trio, ensemble, nor chorus, 
so common in most operas, exists in this. Neither is there in 
the single songs any firmly organised musical form recognisable. 
The construction of the single movements is declamatory recita- 
tive. It cannot be denied that the constant vocal soli cause 
monotony, which is hardly atoned for by the prominence given 
to the orchestral accompaniment. We must say that we were 
more disappointed at each successive hearing of the Rheingold. 

Of the executants the greatest praise is due to the orchestra, 
which has the most exacting part of the work. Of the actors 
we can only say that in proportion to their vocal means they 
mostly executed their tasks well, The scenic decorations were 
splendid and effective. 

We have already mentioned that the Walktire is the more 
successful work. The dramatic incidents are likewise more 
interesting. Wotan’s son, Siegmund, followed by enemies, 
seeks refuge in Hunding’s house. He finds Sieglinde alone, 
who gives him refreshments, without discovering in him her 
own brother. Hunding appears later, and recognises in Sieg- 
mund the Walsung of whom he is in pursuit. However, he 
grants the unarmed man shelter for the night, and delays his 
vengeance till the morrow. Sieglinde flies with Siegmund, 
who first withdraws his father’s sword from the trunk of an 
ash, where the Walsung, Wotan, had thrust it. By this the 
two recognise each other. Fricka, enraged at the conduct of 
the twin pair, demands revenge of Wotan, by giving Hunding, 
whe is pursuing the lovers, the victory over Siegmund. For 
this purpose he despatches the Walkiire, Briinnhilde. She, how- 





® Forman’s translation, 





ever, is touched by Sieglinde’s despair, and, contrary to 
Wotan’s commands, is about to protect Siegmund, when Wotan 
appears and shatters his sword. Hunding stabs Siegmund, 
but dies himself, destroyed by a glance from Wotan. Briinnhilde 
flies, and saves Sieglinde. otan, finding Briinnhilde later 
amongst the Walkiiren, and enraged at her disobedience, con- 
demns her to sleep on the top of a lonely mountain, and to 
leave her, a prey to the first mortal who finds her. Moved, 
however, in answer to her supplications, he surrounds the 
mountain with a circle of fire, so that none but a brave hero can 
approach her. 

The first act commences with a short instrumental introduction 
in D minor. Siegmund, and soon after Sieglinde, appear on 
the stage. The action becomes of musical importance on 
Hunding’s appearance, though recitative still remains pre- 
dominant, the text not being adapted to any other form of ex- 
pression. The spring and love songs (in B flat major) bring us 
to the first lyric movement, which is of great beauty. The 
awakening and development of Sieglinde’s and Siegmund’s. 
love is portrayed in the music in the most luxuriant colours. 
This second part of the first act forms a great dramatic scene, 
which is very effective. From a musical point of view it is the 
most important and finest part of the entire opera. On the 
other hand, the first half of the second act is but little striking, 
the dramatic continuity falters, and recitative again predominates. 
On-Siegmund’s and Sieglinde’s appearance the act gains in 
importance, and rises to a musical climax when Brunnhilde- 
comes to announce death to Siegmund. 

The third act commences with the *‘ Ritt der Walkiiren,” and 
is the first vocal ensemble] in the opera. The concluding scene- 
of the act, Wotan’s parting frem Briinnhilde, is one of the 
best numbers, though not equal to the closing scene of the first 
act. With the sole exception of the Walktiren scene at the 
beginning of the third act, every sort of ensemble-singing is 
apparently avoided in the Wa/ktire. As in the drama, one 
ceases as soon as another begins to speak. Even in the love- 
scene between Siegmund and Sieglinde, in the first act, the voices 
do not once join in the reciprocal expression of their feelings. 
The effect of this continual solo in the scene between Wotan 
and Fricka, in the second act, becomes rather depressing. On 
the other hand, the orchestral part affords throughout a number 
of highly interesting details. Everywhere we meet with a care 
in the characterisation, which keeps up the interest of the 
hearer. If we compare these two operas, Das Rheingold 
and the Walkiire, with Wagner’s earlier works, his Flying 
Dutchman, Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, or Meistersinger, we must 
say that we prefer his earlier operas. This is, of course, purely 
a question of taste. Even in the most effective movements of 
the Walkiire, Wagner does not approach the depth of expression 
that we admire in the second act of the Firing Dutchman, the 
youthful force which pervades almost the whole Zannhduser, or 
the wealth and splendour of Lohengrin, which many still regard 
as Wagner’s greatest and most important work. 

On the 23rd April the Royal Conservatoire organised a 
festival concert for the celebration of the birthday of his 
Majesty, King Albert of Saxony. The principal works on the 
programme were a ‘‘Salvum fac regem” for chorus a cafella, 
by Paul Umlauft, from Dresden (pupil of our Conservatoire) ; 
Beethoven’s E minor quartett, Op. 59; and the excellent quin- 
tett for piafio and stringed instruments (Op. 83, A major) by 
Carl Reinecke. The piano part was played in capital style by 
Miss Kate Ockleston, from Knutsford, near Manchester. 

The first examination took place at the Gewandhaus on the 
6th May. Among those who displayed especial talent we may. 
mention the two youthful sisters, Helene and Constanze See-. 
bach, from New York, who performed Mozart’s D minor, 
concerto ; Max Bruch’s violin concerto, by Mr. Ernst Thiele, 
from Philadelphia; the aria, by Anna, from Marschner’s 
Heiling, sung by Fri. Elise Tetzner, from Chemnitz; and the 
first movement of Moscheles’ G minor concerto, formed by 
Herr Adolf Franke, from Cuxhaven. Perhaps the 
artistic, and most finished rendering was that of the two final 
movements of the last-named piano concerto by Miss Bertha 
Feiring, from Christiania; but the whole concert was very 
interesting. 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
ViENNA, May 12¢h, 1878. 
Our season is over, the last concert has been given, the opera 
only is reigning now. The second extra concert of the Musik- 
verein consisted of Ph. Em. Bach’s chorus ‘‘ Bitten,” and the 
symphony in D; prelude and fugue in E minor for the organ by 
J. S. Bach (Peters, 242, Set III., No. 10), performed by Herr 
L. A. Zellner, and Handel’s /srael in Lgypt, Part 1. The 
choruses of Jsvae/ were splendid, particularly ‘* He gave them 
hailstones for rain,” ‘‘ He sent a thick darkness over the land,” 
‘* But the waters overwhelmed their enemies.” The chorus of 
Em. Bach has a surprising modulation at the end, and is of a 
very religious character. The day after the Mannergesang-Verein 
arranged a popular concert of ecclesiastic music in the great 
Musikvereins-Saal. The programme included the choruses ‘‘ Salve 
Regina,” by Schubert ; ‘‘Geistliches Lied,” by Weinwurm, 
and others ; two solos on the organ—Passacaglias by Fresco- 
baldi, and Bach by Herren L. A. Zellner and J. Labor; and the 
well-known largo by Handel, based upon an air from his 
opera Xerxes, arranged for violins, harp, and organ, by 
Hellmesberger. It had been sung at the last concert of the 
“‘Wagner-Verein, and it was interesting to see how cleverly it 
has been provided with a modern dress. In Passion week a 
Mass, by Palestrina; Haydn’s ‘Seven Last Words of our 
Saviour ;” Neukomm’s ‘‘Grablegung Christi ;” Miserere, by 
“Claudio Casciolini; the Improperia, by Palestrina, &c., were 
performed in several churches. The sixth and last quartett 
evening of Hellmesberger was somewhat after the plan of the 
Monday Popular Concerts, a similar large concert-room (the 
great Musikvereins-Saal), the same excellent playing and the 
‘like numerous audience. We heard Schubert’s quintett, 
the well-known minuetto by Boccherini, concerto in D minor 
by Bach (excellently performed by Professor Schenner), and 
Beethoven’s septuor. At the concert for the benefit of the 
Concordia (a réunion of journalists and literati), all the 
members of the Italian opera were present and sang their 
favourite arias. Those who gave the most pleasure were, of 
course, Mmes. Nilsson and Lucea and Mr. Faure. The latter 
sang *‘ Les Rameaux,” his own composition, well fitted to show 
a fine singer. It was repeated, as were also many other pieces 
of the concert, not excepting the Swedish songs by Mme. 
Nilsson. The second part opened with Le Claire’s violin sonata 
**Sarabande et Tambourin,” arranged and performed by 
Hellmesberger and the best pupils of the violin class of the 
Conservatoire. Dr. Giinsbacher, professor at the said institute, 
also gave a concert to show the progress of his pupils, of whom 
some already are fairly advanced, viz., the ladies Biichler, Braga, 
Senigaglia, Herren Lieban and Weltlinger. To prove that his 
method is good, it is sufficient to say that Frau Wilt, from the 
Hofoper, studied for years under his guidance. On two several 
evenings the —_ of the Conservatoire exhibited at a concert 
the worth of the manner in which they are instructed. The 
School for Operas performed scenes from Der Fliegende Hollinder, 
Afrikanerin, Waffenschmied, and the third act from Faust. The 
performers were Herren Lieban and Weltlinger, who won the 
sympathy of the audience, and Mlles. Sax and Neuss, all of 
whom will probably become useful if not good acquisitions for 
the stage. The evening opened with the Vorspiel to Die 
Meistersinger, performed like the whole of the accompaniments 
in the operas by the young orchestra, conducted by Hellmes- 
berger with verve and accuracy. At the second evening, parts 
of concertos by Schumann, Rubinstein, Liszt’s Hungarian fantasia, 
and Weber’s Polacca brillante, a concerto for two violins by Bach, 
aid a composition from one of the pupils were given, the last- 
~— piece being clever in instrumentation, but of no originality 
<a‘ all. ’ 

The Italian opera season closed on May the 3rd with 
Margherita. The title-rdle, four times performed by Mme. 
Nilsson, was occupied that time by Frau Lucca, who was a 

eat help in fending the calamities of an unfortunate season. 

aving mpeg once as Selika, she performed for the first 
time the réle of Donna Anna with a really dramatic Man. Mr. 
Faure was as excellent as Don Giovanni as he had been before 
as Hamlet and Mefistofele. The memory of his talents 





makes the season noteworthy; for even Mme. Nilsson had 
somehow lost much of that hold upon the public she had exer- 
cised formerly, Among the other members was only Mlle. Salla 
(Sellier), a clever singer and actress, but, being placed to fill in 
a certain degree the rdles usually given to Mme. Patti, she was 
weighted beyond her capacities. Signora Trebelli, in such 
parts as Rosine (Bardiere), and .Zerline (Don Giovanni), parts 
which Patti had performed, nevertheless made a good success.. 
No new opera was given; Cing Mars was promised but laid 
aside, and so the interest diminished, the more so as the prices 
were raised. A few performances were afterwards given at 
lower prices and beyond the subscription, but they were of little 
help. The pecuniary loss of the enterprise was, it is said, nearly 
a hundred thousand florins. One evening Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem” was 
given, but it did not attract. The famous quartett we had heard 
before was not equalled, even though three of the artists were 
Mme. Nilsson, Signora Trebelli, and Herr Mayerhofer (who took 
at the last moment the part assigned to Rokitansky, who was 
unwell). Signor Masini again .interpreted his original part. 
The title-réle of Otel/o was sung by Signor Fernando, well known 
for his triumphs in the Komische Oper last year. Mr. Faure, 
the ‘‘ star” of the season, has been distinguished by the Emperor 
by the title of ‘‘ Imperial Kammersiinger.” The German opera 
began with Armida. Wagner’s Rheingold and Walkiire were 
performed, for the first time, on two following evenings with good 
result. 

Operas performed from April 12th to May 12th (Italian 
season):—Za Traviata (three times), Don Giovanni (three 
times), // Barbiere, Margherita (twice), La Favorita, Otello, 
and one mixed performance (Ze Nozze di Figaro, act i.; Rigoletto, 
act iv. ; Guglielmo Tell, act iii.). During the same period two 
performances in German for the Pensions-fund, namely, Freischutz 
and Afrikanerin, were given. The season included also one 
performance of Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem.” In the German opera 
season, beginning May 5th, Armida, Mignon, Hugenotten, 
Rheingold, Walkure, Freischtitz, were performed. 





BUDA-PEST. 
(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 
May 1, 1878. 

ALTHOUGH the excitement about the Eastern Question is more 
intense in our country than in the rest of Europe, yet we have 
not forgotten this winter that art in general, and music in par- 
ticular, binds us more to the West than our prowess in warfare 
and the like. Our music season from November to April is 
certainly not an uninteresting one, even in comparison with 
larger towns, but we are fortunate besides to possess during that 
time Franz Liszt, who not only as a director of the New Con- 
servatorium, but also as a social star, gathers round himself 
everything that aims high in art and music. Just like in olden 
times in Weimar he is followed every winter by a host of young 
musicians of both sexes from all parts of the globe, who are glad 
to get, if possible, the last *‘ touch” by this genius, who teaches 
them without remuneration, simply for love of the art. Liszt 
was present before he left for Weimar and Rome at a concert 
where parts of a new opera; Ahasuer in Rome, by Franz Szabé, 
were given. It is said of this young artist that he has ready for 
print trios, quartetts, orchestra pieces, &c. &c., above the number 
of fifty, yet he is entété to come before the critical public first 
with that serious opera taken from the poet Hamerling, describ- 
ing Nero as Ahasuer of Rome. You will readily believe that 
opinion is very much divided when a young, hitherto unknown, 
composer comes before the public with an overture and selec- 
tions from a not entirely finished opera seria, Some cognoscenti 
hail the young composer with rapturous acclamations as a 
musical phenomenon—as the coming man for Hungary ; while 
others are not less clamorous in their unqualified condemnation, 
pronouncing the work a failure, nay, a musical crime. The 
truth will be found in the just mé/iew. Mr. Szabé is undoubtedly 
gifted with real musical talent, but he, as a Hungarian, 

even the difficult position with some ultra Magyars, who find 
fault with his opera, of being national Hungarian. But we are 
bound to say, with many musicians with objectivity (objectivitat) 
in their views, that the composition commands in many respects 
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sympathy and approbation. 
overture and ‘‘ Danse des Nymphes” justify great hopes. Many 
critics say the gifted composer seems to give more importance to 


polyphonic instrumentation than to melody, and that this may 
Yet, notwithstanding strange and | 


become fatal in a beginner. 
peculiar Wagnerisms, in our opinion the sensational over- 
colouring in a first work is more pardonable than vapid colour- 
lessness. The first may be taken as the exuberance of power, 
whilst the latter is a sure sign of impotence. 

Town is just now full with a sad but poetical story of a young 
musician of twenty-three, who, being a well-educated independent 
gentleman, sung in a concert as an amateur, and whose voice 
being noticed by Liszt some time ago, was prevailed upon to 
devote his talent entirely to music, which the gentleman readily 
did, not neglecting his scientific studies, which seemed to be 
too much for his frame, as a long illness succeeded. Lately 
he felt better, and invited his friends to a musical evening. 
Just when taking part in a vocal quartet his voice failed— 
sinking on a sofa, he expired in an instant, from heart disease. 
His name was Louis Herbasz. People say it was an enviable 
death for a musician. L. Gy. 








Rebielvs, 


—o— 
HANDEL’S OPERAS. 
THE new publications of the German Handel Society, com- 
prising the seventeenth year’s issue, consist of the following 
four Italian Operas :— 
Scipione, vol. 71 of Handel’s Works, or vol. 
Alessandro ,, 72 
Admeto ,, 73 19 
Riccardo 
1 74 20 


Primo 
London: Augener & Co. and Schott & Co. 


This splendid edition of Handel’s Complete Works was com- 
menced more than seventeen years ago by a society formed for 
the purpose, and has been conducted from the first by an editor 
who has never failed to produce punctually three or four volumes 
per annum. Dr. Chrysander’s knowledge of Handel’s life and 
times, and his zeal for the great master whom he places in the 
very front rank of musical composers, were well known, in 
Germany at least, by his elaborate biography. His judgment 
as editor can now be fully appreciated. He saw that a new 
edition in score, to satisfy the wants of the most learned 
musicians as well as of the discriminating public, ought to be 
based upon the original manuscripts and contemporary tran- 
scripts. He has therefore paid an annual visit to London to 
consult Handel’s own manuscripts, the majority of which are in 
the possession of Her Majesty at Buckingham Palace. Tran- 
scripts from which Handel conducted his works have also been dis- 
covered and consulted, and found to yield interesting additional 
information in the shape of variations, subsequent alterations, 
cuts, &c. This examination of the authentic sources proved the 
unreliable character of Cluer’s and Walsh’s editions, and the 
later ones which were based on no better authority. Hence we 
are entitled to say that now for the first time we have Handel’s 
works in an authentic form, and can fully know what Handel 
was. At the same time it is, or will be when finished, the first 
complete edition ; for several works of considerable importance 
are here published for the first time. One of these, his Passion 
Oratorio, has been recently published by Messrs. Novello from 
this edition. Dr.. Chrysander has paid no less attention to the 
form than to the matter. The paper is as white, solid, and 
durable as drawing-paper, and the engraving is in the best 
German style, equal if not superior to that for which Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, of Leipzig, have gained a great reputation 
in their editions of Beethoven and Mendelssohn. That it is 
a genuine rs of the greatest sharpness, is something 
to say in these days of cheap lithographic music-printing. 

But we have to speak particularly of Handel’s operas. It 
has been so constantly dinned into our ears that they are utterly 


17 of his Operas. 
” 18 ” 


” ” 


Even separately considered, the : 


antiquated, that we have at last come to suppose this to be the 
fact, and ceased to be as curious about them as we naturally 
should about the works of so great a musician. But we ought to 
have considered that the depreciators themselves probably knew 
very little of the operas, which are not so easily attainable as 
| the oratorios. Happily Dr. Chrysander was not deterred by 
| any such prejudices from publishing the operas in full. It is 
| particularly commendable that he decided to issue them in 
| chronological order and in full score. The majority (twenty) 
| are already published ; and we shall undoubtedly have them all 
|in our hands in a few years. A circular issued with the last 
four volumes explains that the editor is anxious to complete the 
entire edition—not ‘of the operas only, but of the works—by 
the year 1885, the bicentenary of Handel’s birth, and for this 
end hopes for co-operation from the subscribers in the shape of 
continued subscriptions and making the work known among 
their‘friends. The solid worth of the undertaking, the increasing 
interest it arouses as the less known compositions are again 
brought to light, and the steady punctuality of the publication, 
give him a strong title to any encouragement which it is in the 
power of the public to bestow; and we must add that the 
number of English subscribers appears surprisingly small. 

The four operas before us are among the master’s very best. . 
They belong to the brilliant days of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and were written for singers who are still remembered as 
models of vocal perfection. <A/essandro, Admeto, and Riccardo, 
indeed, possess the special interest of having been written for 
the two great rival soprani of their day, Cuzzoni and Faustina 
Bordoni, who divided the fashionable world into two hostile 
camps that made all enjoyment of the opera impossible through 
their disgraceful interruptions by clapping, hissing, and cater- 
wauling ; all which may be read in the pages of Burney, H. 
Carey, Arbuthnot, and numerous pamphleteers of the time. 
The engagement of Faustina, which let all these passions 
loose, proved disastrous to the Academy ; for the scandals above 
alluded to, and perhaps still more the behaviour of the ladies 
themselves, who, in a moment of excitement produced by the 
noise and violence of their respective partisans, actually 
‘* pitched into” one another on the stage during the perform- 
ance of Bononcini’s Astianatte, confirmed the national prejudice 
against foreign musicians, and caused the operas of the Academy 
to be deserted, while Gay’s Beggar's Opera was drawing thou- 
sands to the new theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to hear plain 
English ballad-music, which could rouse no fierce passions like 
the artistic Italian ¢ours de force. These events brought the 
Academy to bankruptcy at the beginning of 1729 ; and it had. 
to be resuscitated on a different system, and with the guarantee 
of support from the king, in order to preserve a home for 
Italian opera in England. Handel, as director and chief com- 
poser for the Academy, had the main weight of annoyance 
to bear: but even the scurrilous writings of the time seem, as 
far as we know, never to utter a word against his temper, his 
character, or the beauty of his operas. 

Scipione was composed at the beginning of the year 1726, 
being completed March 2nd of that year. The first perform- 
ance took place only ten days later, on the twelfth. This opera 
was the last written for the Italian company as it existed before 
its harmony was disturbed by the arrival of Faustina, and when 
Cuzzoni was prima donna assoluta. The triumphal march with 
which it commences is the only part of this opera which remains 
still at all generally known—a distinction which it owes to the 
fact of its having been adopted by the Royal Life Guards, and 
played by them on parade for nearly half a century. But it is 
well worthy of the composer of the ‘‘ Conquering Hero” 
march, which it somewhat resembles. This opera is full of very 
beautiful songs, mostly with a full accompaniment of strings, 
and once or twice even of hautboys as well. But one very 
curious feature about it is that, with the exception of the con- 
cluding chorus, it contains no vocal music but songs for a single 
voice. The opera was revived in 1730, on which occasion 
Handel made some alterations, which are chronicled by the 
editor with his usual care. 

Alessandro was the next piece; it also belongs to the year 
1726. This was the first opera in which the two. greatest 
cantatrici of their time were to be heard together on the London 
stage; for Faustina had arrived after long-strained expectation, 
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and Cuzzoni no longer reigned alone and peaceful. The opera, 
moreover, was written expressly for these ladies, and even yet 
shows us, in the strongly marked character of the parts written 
for each, the nature of the power and charm wielded by them, 
even better than any verbal descriptions which we find in the 
writings of contemporaries. It isa high privilege of the art of 
music to write with reference to the capacity of the performing 
instrument, though few composers:have done so with such con- 
summate tact as Handel. The two rival singers personate in this 
opera Roxana and Lisaura, two ladies who competed for the 
love of Alexander the Great ; so that the action was calculated 
to bring them side by side in parts of equal importance. The 
opera. has far more variety than- Scipione; there are several 
duets, one terzet, and several. choruses. The two ladies sing 
duets together, and each with Alexander. The work is dramatic 
and powerful, and full of careful and beautiful writing. Several 
of the pieces are perfect gems, especially those written for 
Handel’s favourite singer Cuzzoni, who excelled in tenderness of 
expression in airs of a melancholy cast. Such a one is the 
recitative and air Solitudini amate in C minor, and another the 
charming Siciliana in twelve-eight time—a rhythm which all 
lovers of Handel will recognise as peculiarly his own—Che 
tirannia d’amor. The duet for the two ladies, Placa l alma, 
could surely never be surpassed for its gentleness and sweetness 
of tone, and the elegance with which two equal voices are 
handled in a piece of ‘remarkable simplicity. The pieces 
written for Faustina alone (Roxana) are among the most florid 
of Handel’s vocal compositions, well suited to exhibit the 
flexibility of her voice, as also the passion and power for which 
she was noted ; of these we may notice especially Bril/a nell alma 
asasong that ought to live for ever. The opera was imme- 
diately popular on its first production, and surely would be so 
again if an entrepreneur really worthy of his name through 
enterprise (such as Carl Rosa) would revive it. 

Admeto must also be assigned to the same year, 1726, at the 
extreme end; for it was produced January 31, 1727. The 
story is that first dramatised by Euripides in his Adestis. 
Admetus, King of Thessaly, is dying ; but life is promised to 
him‘if his father, mother, or wife will die for him, His wife 
Alcestis offers herself up ; but Hercules, out of gratitude to 
Admetus, descends to Hades and brings back Alcestis to the 
upper world, and restores her to her husband. The story has 
a peculiar interest in the history of the opera, as it has been 
treated by three of the greatest composers—by Lully, Handel, 
and Gluck. Handel had his two prime donne to provide for, 
and the original simple plot had consequently to be enlarged by 
the introduction of a second, employing several more singers, 
and complicating the action by motives of jealousy, vengeance, 
and ultimate reconciliation ; thus his opera is far further re- 
moved from the classic singleness of interest than the others ; 
but its power and variety is increased. It was very highly 
appreciated, and regarded as one of Handel’s very best operas. 
The part of Admetus is remarkably fine, and it is said that 
Handel's great male contralto, Senesino, surpassed himself in it. 
We have no space for more detailed criticism, but cannot doubt 
that Admeto, if now resuscitated, would be found to possess its 
old fascination, and be as efféctive as Alessandro. 

Riccardo Primo was Handel’s next opera, the composition of 
which was completed May 16, 1727. It was first produced 
Nov. 11, 1727. It treats of the history of the most heroic of 
English kings, Richard Coeur de Lion, and was composed in 
compliment to another very different monarch, George II., on 
his accession. Like the preceding operas, the rival ladies appear 
here again in vocal competition. The scandal of their de- 
meanour was probably the reason why Handel gave them no 
duets to sing together, either in Admeto or Riccardo, both which 
operas consist almost entirely of solo songs. These are full of 
the vigour and beauty of Handél’s best time. We can only 
specify one really remarkable one, for Faustina, namely Vado 
per obedirti, which is highly praised by Burney. 

We hope this notice may draw some attention to these noble 
works, which ought never to have fallen into oblivion, and are 
now perfectly accessible for a very moderate price, with en- 

ving: and‘ paper which it is a pleasure to look upon. We 
ily encourage Dr. Chrysander to persevere to the end in his 
arduous but:most honourable and useful task. 


Fantasie (Priludium, Intermezzo und Fuge) fiir Orchester, 
componirt von JOSEF RHEINBERGER. Op. 79. Offenbach : 
Joh. André, 

THE more frequently that the opportunity presents itself to 

become familiarised with the works of Rheinberger, the more is 

the mind of the unbiassed observer likely to be influenced with 
the impression of the comprehensive character of his genius. 

He writes much, and in many styles, that is to say, as far as the 

term may be applied to a variety of forms and differences of 

character, and he is equally successful in each. His pianoforte 
music is good, because it is playable and sparkling, and his 
orchestral writing shows a thorough knowledge not only of the 
effects of instruments in combination, but of the individuality of 
the components of an orchestra. In his personal style—that is, 
in the nature, the form, and the shape of his ideas—he is as 
genuinely original as it is possible for one born in ‘‘these 
exhaustive days” to be, and none hearing or reading his com- 
positions could fail to be impressed with a deep sense of his 
earnestness as a musician, and the eager desire he — to 
exhibit his powers in the best mode at-his command. It is 
probably arising from the sincerity observable in him that the 
chord of sympathy is established between himself and his 
auditors, whether they be professional or amateur musiciahs. 

For the mere dileétante his music has few charms, but for 

musicians his work is most fascinating for the new and piquant 

way in which he presents his thoughts. In the ‘‘ Fantasie” now 

before us may be seen a wealth of orchestral colouring with a 

trace of eccentricity in treatment which makes it altogether out 

of the common. The key E flat minor is strange and weird, 
yet well fitting the subject of the prelude, a restless, passionate 
movement in compound common time, cleverly scored, and 
probably effective even though the demands of “ pigtail form” 
are in no sense regarded with that accuracy and stiffness 
characteristic of them. For all that, he brings in his melodies 
with a grace and effect exactly suited to his purpose, and with a 
certain amount of scientific resolve which only an educated and 
well trained musician knows how to use. The ‘‘ Intermezzo,” 
in the collateral key of B major, commences with a graceful 
theme given out on the tenors and violoncellos in unison, and 
taken up in imitation by the other strings and wind successively, 
and employed in fragments for the wind in conjunction with the 
new subject joyously enunciated by the strings. The plan of 
this movement is more form-like according to received traditions, 
but it is not slavishly moulded into a shape likely to cramp its 
outlines and render it formal and stiff. It is most elegantly 

scored, and would, doubtless, in performance bring with it a 

pleasure all its own. 

The advocates of the ‘‘cut and dried school” will probably 
be rather shocked at the final movement which he has called a 
‘* Fugue,” for the parts do enter according to orthodox fashion, 
the answers are not correctly made, the devices of stretto and 
canon are absent, the feda/ is only suggested, not properly intro- 
duced, and even that suggestion is contrary to rule, for he 
his tonal pedal before the dominant. Yet for all this the move- 
ment is brilliant, vivid, and dashing, and may well be called a 
fugue, if the original meaning of the term has still some signifi- 
cance when applied to music. It is as a flight, a flight of fancy, 
and not as a formal imitation and set treatment of given subjects 
in which all the effects can be foreseen and foreknown that this 
Jinale must be regarded, and as a happy end to a thoroughly 
well written, artistically conceived, and ably carried out com- 
position. 


Menuet for the Pianoforte, composed by XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
Op. 18, arranged as a duet, and Zwo Mazurkas for the 
pianoforte, by XAVER SCHARWENKA, Op. 40. London: 
Augener and Co. : 

Tus ‘‘ Menuet,” an elaborated form of that which is simply 

required for the needs of the dance, is distinctly a concert piece. 

In the edition before us it is a ed for four hands on one 

pianoforte, and is so spirited and brilliant that it would never 

fail to produce a marked effect. when rendered by two well- 
skilled players., Each part for the hands is written with a sort 

‘of orchestral intention, if it may be so called ; that is to say, the 





work given is of so independent and yet so dependent a nature 
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that it ‘would seem as though the composer conceived the idea 
and carried out his work for a skilled orchestra. At the same 
time, it is unquestionably genuine pianoforte writing, a little 
difficult, perhaps, but never forced, the passages lying well for 
the hand” As mere music, it is delightfully fresh and spon- 
taneous in idea, and carefully and ably wrought out as by a 
master hand. 

The two mazurkas are for pianoforte solo. One in B flat 
minor, the other in £ flat major. They can be played 
together or separately, in either case they are likely to be 
attractive for the charm of their melodies, the quaintness of their 
rhythmical flow, and the startling beauty of some of the harmonic 
combinations.’ If given together, the one following the other 
in a continuous succession, a most brilliant concert-room piece 
is thus gained with all the charm arising from the flow of luscious 
melody peculiar to the South, strengthened, fortified, and digni- 
fied’ with the solidity of the more northern basis of well used 
scientific knowledge in harmony. One of the chief, or at all 
events not the least, of the qualities for which these two delightful 
works may be recommended to the notice of teachers, is to be 
found in the absence of any great or insurmountable difficulty in 
their construction. It is true that the signature of the first (five 
flats) might prove to be a little startlmg to many, but the 
necessary patience required to conquer the only difficulties in 
the pieces, those of due expression, would include an easy 
victory over what is to not a few a strange and puzzling key. 
Independently of the educational advantages of either piece to 
teachers and pupils, the admirers of Herr Scharwenka’s abilities 
as a.writer for the pianoforte will see in them a growing develop- 
ment of those accomplishments which won for him, and keep for 
him, the high reputation he enjoys. 





The Flying Dutchman, fantasia on the Opera of Richard 
Wagner as a pianoforte duet, by SYDNEY SMITH. London: 
Ashdown and Parry. 


THERE are not many writers of pianoforte music so facile or so 
pfolific as Mr. Sydney Smith, the list of his published works 
occupies a goodly space, while the works themselves would form 
a moderate library of a special character. The fantasia on 
Wagner’s Flying Dutchman includes most of the striking 
melodies in the work, picked out and set forth with that 
peculiar talent which distinguishes all Mr. Smith’s arrange- 
ments ; for, although he may not be at all times happy in his 
choice or in his treatment, and although many musicians avoid 
his works as belonging to a class which has unfortunately been 
much misused, he never shows other than an earnest desire to 
use his gifts to the best end in his power. Hence the secret of 
his success, and hence his being able firmly to hold his position 
in the rank among musicians he has chosen for himself. The 
Present fantasia is well adapted for teaching, and will also 
probably be the means of turning the attention of some to a line 
of art which, but for its means, might be for ever meaningless 
and uninteresting to them. 





Fourth Sonata for the pianoforte, dedicated to M. H. Barbedette, 
by STEPHEN HELLER. Op. 143. London: Forsyth 
Brothers. 


AMONG the many composers for the pianoforte there are few 
more picturesque than Stephen Heller, and few more works in 
which his especial disposition is displayed than the sonata now 
under notice. As one of his more recent productions it contains 
the fruit of his long experience as expressed in the power of 
writing acceptable pianoforte music, and will therefore be 
received by his numerous admirers as continued evidence of his 
vigour and originality. His former sonatas, Op. 9, 65 and 88 
respectively, are already well known, the first as being elaborate 
in form, yet lacking melody ; the second for its oye yet 
somewhat uneven and sombre character ; the third, the greatest 
favourite of all his works in this fashion, because of the well 
sustained power in each movement, and its vigour as a whole. 
It was'the first sonata in which Schumann récognised the germ 
of real musical ability, and offered those words of encouragement 
to’ the ‘young composer which spurred him on to emulate the’ 
best masters who had'written for the pianoforte. How he has 





succeeded all the world knows. This, his fourth sonata, is the 
most masterly of‘all, as well for the ‘worth of the separate 
movements as forthe homophonous character of the whole, so 
that it appears to be like the pursuit of one idea in its various 
phases, not so erratic, as more or less connected, with just such 
divergencies as would help to make the expression elegant and 
eloquent. Such is the effect of the music. As far as its useful- 
ness is concerned it remains to say that as it ‘has been carefully 
revised and fingered by Mr. Charles Hallé, one of the first 
among pianists who introduced Heller’s works into this country, 
it may be certain that such a labour has been undertaken by a 
competent and appreciative hand. A special interest is attached 
to the sonata in that it is dedicated to Mr. H. Barbedette, the 
accomplished author of the sketch of the life and works of the 
composer, 





Trois Morceaux de Salon pour le Piano, Par M. MoszkowskI. 
Op. 17. London: Augener & Co, 


THE ‘‘whirligig of time” which brings about its “ revenges” 
insures a welcome reception for work so daring in its character 
as the present. Time was when the slightest violation of a 
series of stiff old-fashioned rules kept by those in authority 
who were afraid of the lengths to which the young composer 
might extend his researches were the /icense allowed, would 
have brought down upon the devoted head of the hardy inno- 
vator the wrath of the pedants and the discountenance of pub- 
lishers. A bold and fearless writer, supported by the conscious- 
ness of truth, might have braved the first, but the pains and 
penalties of the second who could endure? We have changed 
all that, and a more enlightened liberal policy has brought with 
its adoption a reward far exceeding expectation. The resources 
of form, the wealth of melody, and, above all, the richness of the 
treasures of harmony, instead of being exhausted or effete, 
reward the worker by the display of unusual, because unlooked 
for, results. The pedantry which would condemn Beethoven 
for the novel employment of harmonic progressives and effects, 
which would sneer at Spohr, and call Weber strained and 
unmelodious, no longer exists. Musicians and their leaders the 
musical critics gladly welcome every new thinker-in the domain 
of their art, demanding only that he should be moved by a 
community of thought in the search after novelty and fit ex- 
pression, even though his mode of setting down his ideas be at 
variance with pre-conceived or pre-received canons. The three 
pieces of M. Moszkowski, called respectively—1, Polonaise ; 
2, Minuet ; 3, Walzer, must not be judged by their titles as 
being only adapted for the purposes of the dances whose names 
they bear. They are not wholly available as dance measures, 
though the measure of the several dances gives rise to their 
titles. They are concert-room pieces of more extended length 
than would be needed for the regulation of terpsichorean effects. 
The themes are graceful, the passages and figures novel, the 
harmonies bold and daring. In the Folonaise the performer 
needs to have a ready hand and a quick eye who would read 
the piece at sight, but the difficulties presented produce so bright 
an effect when mastered that they are worth the conquest. The 
Minuet, albeit less difficult, is no task for a mere tyro, and the 
Walzer is of such a character that.the greatest effect can be pre- 
duced in the hands of a competent performer. To a skilful and 
patient player with a due appreciation of the value of expression 
these three pieces would be found of the highest value, and to 
the master who desires to give his pupils an idea of the resources 
of the pianoforte in the power of expressing gradations of tone 
and contrasted effects, a line of work which M. Moszkowski 
seems to have marked out for himself, and thus to have indi- 
cated a new path for rising composers, these and perhaps the 
—— works by the same writer should undoabtedly be 
welcome. 





Bourrée for the Pianoforte, by J. BAPTISTE CALKIN, London 
Ashdown and Parry. 

Mr. CALKIN is already well known as an able writer in the 

more classical walks of art. His organ music and compositions 

for the Church being, as is the fait foward of his merits, played 
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or sung, at one place or another, constantly throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. His labours in the lighter 
fields of musical literature are fewer in number, but of no indif- 
ferent quality, if by the piece now before us we are permitted to 
judge on the principle ex uno disce omnes. It is well suited for 
young hands, and would not be despised by old ones, as it bears 


the impress of well-ordered musical ability in its every bar. 


| 





Twelve Preludes and Fugues for Organ. By J. S. Bach. | 
Edited by Scorson CLark. London: Augener & Co. 


THE present is a labour-saving age. Even in the domestic 
circle do we find machines for facilitating certain hitherto 
tedious processes which form part of the ménage. As in 
ordinary life so in artistic life. All are desirous of becoming ' 
skilful in a short time, or of being spared the need of a long 
course of drudging and uninteresting but necessary work. The 
experienced and the thoughtful among teachers know the value 
of passing quickly over an inevitable course, and as in many 
instances the passage possesses no particular charm for the 
passenger over them, but the gratification arising from seeing 
oneself one more stage nearer the goal, the careful guide indicates 
the frontier, but does not stay to dwell upon it. It is probably 
with some similar design that Mr. Clark has been induced to 
issue the present selection of twelve preludes and fugues of the 
great master, John Sebastian Bach. Concerning the character- 
istics of the compositions themselves not a word need here be 
offered, for they are too well known, and too well loved, to 
require any recommendation at this period of time. They have 
been established as the basis of a study of the highest forms of art, 
ever since they were first made known, and will doubtless be 
employed for a like purpose for many generations yet to come, 
more especially when they are issued in a form so acceptable as 
that of the work now before us. Beautifully, clearly, and 
distinctly legible, they are also ornamental as well as useful, and 
having cheapness as an additional recommendation, will pro- 
bably be eagerly sought after. They can be employed in the 
sequence in which they are numbered as a gradual series towards 
perfection, and although there is an absence of fingering and so 
forth, which would seem to imply that their use was intended 
for experts only, the master can place them in the hands of his 
pupils with .confidence, because the clear, sharp character in 
which they are printed lessens many difficulties which might 
otherwise have existed, and so saves both labour and trouble in 
the reading. 





Drei Sticke aus den Cantaten des Allesandro Stradella, fiir 
Violoncell oder Violine, mit Begleitung des Pianoforte, Orgel, 
oder Harmonium. Bearbeitet von FERDINAND BUCHLER. 
Offenbach : Joh. André, 


HERR BUcHLER has formed the accompaniments to these simple 
yet truly beautiful melodies out of the basses, which in the original 
are not figured, as was usual and according to the custom of the 
age to which they belong. In an ordinary way the figures, 
serving as a sort of musical shorthand, can be translated in full 
by a competent musician, and the primary meaning of the author 
be carried out and set forth for the advantage of those who in 
the present day have never had their attention turned to the 
study of ‘‘ figured basses.” When, however, the bass is left 
unmarked by any of those signs which act as a sort of memoria 
technica to the player, the task of furnishing accompaniments, 
or supplying the intermediate parts where only a bass and a 
melody are given, is one which requires a certain amount of 
antiquarian knowledge and the special exercise of good taste 
and judgment. By the guidance of the one, all deviations from 
the proper line will be avoided ; and by the other, the tempta- 
tion to take advantage of the harmonies which may be added 
where two notes only are given, but which may be foreign to 
the style of the music and altogether out of character, though, 
perhaps, not ineffective in their way. Herr Biichler, in these 


nature, which ought to prove useful and profitable both for 
study and for pleasure, The pianoforte part is available for 
either instruments which may be taken up by the solo player, 
and as a pleasant addition to the number of short effective pieces 
either for public or private use, should find a glad reception 
from performers, students, and teachers alike. 





| The Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. Letterpress portion, for the year 


1877. London: Tonic Sol-fa Agency, 8, Warwick Lane, 
E.C 


WE are glad to observe in the volume now before us a more 
comprehensive view with regard to other work than that done 
by the society of which this is the recognised organ. This is as 
it should be, for no good was ever yet gained by an aggrieved 
and aggressive tone assumed against those who differ in opinion 
concerning the method of arriving at one conclusion. The 
teachers of the Tonic Sol-fa system are doubtless doing a good 
and useful work in popularising the study of music. So are 
others who do not recognise the special advantage of the new 
system. There is room enough for the advocacy of as many 
systems as the ingenuity of man cares to set himself to devise ; 
and so long as it can be shown by results that a certain amount 
of good is being effected it is both unreasonable and absurd to 
quarrel concerning the modus operandi. Whether this is felt 
by the leaders of the Tonic Sol-fa system or not is no matter for 
present remark ;* one thing is certain, namely, that there is a 
better tone in the conduct of the journal, as shown in the 
collected numbers now under notice, and although the ideas 
concerning the old notation have suffered no change, the 
character of the expressions concerning the teachers, and the 
thing itself have become considerably modified. In this respect 
the Reporter is likely to have proportionately as much interest 
for those outside their pale as it presumably has for those 
within it. 

Musical Examination Cards. By WAvTER SPINNEY. London: 
Weekes and Co. 

THESE are two series of questions upon the Rudiments of 
Music, which will probably be found useful to those engaged 
in teaching, who desire to save time and thought to themselves 


in ascertaining the progress young pupils can make or have 
made. 





The Roots of Musical Art. A Catechism for Children. By 
CHARLES LUNN. London: Weekes & Co. 
IN a small pamphlet of some ten pages the author puts forth in 
a chain of questions and answers in the language of the most 
abstruse philosophical truths, some of the common-place matters 
relating to the roots of musical art according to his own views. 
It is stated to be designed for children, but many an older head 
will be puzzled to follow clearly the author in his peculiar views. 
For example, on page 7 there are two or three questions of a 
profundity only equalled by their obscurity :— 
‘* What are contradictories to height ?—Softness and slowness. 
‘* What are the contradictories to quickness ?-—Softness and 
depth. 
What is the opposite to softness >—Power. 
‘* What is the opposite to slowness ?—Quickness, 
‘* What is the opposite to depth ?—Height. 
‘* What are the contradictories to softness? — Height and 
quickness. 
‘*What are the contradictories to depth? — Power and 
quickness. 
= What are the contradictories to slowness?—Height and 
ower.” 
‘ To which may be added the question, ‘‘ What are the contra- 
dictories of the author?—The author and himself.” For not 
only are the matters he speaks of placed in a form which is con- 
siderably beyond the reach of children, for whom the work is said 





three pieces, has happily caught the spirit of the old writers, 
and has supplied a pianoforte part with perfectly independent 
melodies to those given to the solo violin or violoncello part, 
so that the whole forms a combination of the most agreeable 


to be designed, but the things treated of have so little reference 
to music that the pamphlet might have been called an “ Intro- 
| duction to Moral Philosophy,” or a “Treatise on Faith.” If 
‘ not why should such a question appear as— 
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‘*Explain the relationship between liberty and obedience.— 
Liberty is the reward accorded to us by nature for past obedience ; 
it is a consequent, while obedience is a cause, and we have 
liberty as a premium on the invested capital, obedience.” 

If we admit that this may have some subtle reference to music, 
it is difficult to understand the reason for the appearance of such 
high-flown language in a ‘‘ Catechism for Children,” unless they 
are ‘‘ children of a larger growth.” It may be, however, that 
the catechism is intended to be treated as a joke if it cannot be 
regarded as an earnest attempt to explain the ‘‘ Roots of Musical 
Art.” In which case the opinion of the Turkish ambassador 
when he was asked, according to the story, by « king of Prussia 
what he thought of a tournament he had seen the day before, 
may be particularly applicable to this essay, ‘‘ It is too much for 
a joke, and rather too little to be serious.”’ 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

From ASHDOWN and Parry: ‘The Glee and Choral 
Library,” Nos. 81 to 88; (Z. M. Lott), ‘‘ Minuet ;” (C. H. R. 
Marriott), ‘‘ England’s Trust,’’ Song ; (C. Meustedt), ‘* Voi che 
Sapete ;” (W. Spark), ‘‘ Short Pieces for the Organ,” Books 7 
and 8; (¥. 7: TZrekell), ‘‘ Rigadoon.’—AUGENER & Co.: (F. 
Blangini), ** We wait but for you,’’ Notturno for two Voices ; 
(F. X. Chwatal), ‘Last Idea,” by Weber; (4. Diadelli), 
‘*The First Pianoforte Lessons ;” (Sebastian Lee), ‘‘ Les Perles 
du Jour,” Nos. 1 to 8; (Z. Pauer), “Gavotte Album,” Fourth 
Edition. — BREITKopF & MHARTEL, Leipzig: ‘* Mozart’s 
Werke,” Serie XII., Erste Abtheilung, und Serie XVI.—R. 
CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati: ‘‘ Musical Festival at Cincinnati.” 
—LAMBORN Cock: (Marguérite), ‘‘The Gipsy’s Lullaby,” 
Song.—A. CONDUIT, Winchester: (Ch. Gamblin), ‘* The Birds 
sing out,” Song—ENocH & Sons: (W. Hately), ** Where 
shall the Lover rest,” Song; (S. Pyke), ‘‘ Warbling Birds,” 
Mazurka.—EXPEDITION DER TONKUNST, Koenigsberg i/Pr.: 
(A. Hahn), ‘‘J.S. Bach’s Cantate Wer da glaubet,” bearbeitet 
von R, Franz.—ForsyTH BROTHERS : (Z. A. Bracken), “‘ Ask 
me no more,” Song; ‘‘ Dirge,” ‘‘ The Faded Violet,” Vocal 
Duets; ‘‘The Water Lady,’ Song; (S¢. Heller), ‘* Caprice— 
Etude,” Op. 144, No. 1; ‘*Caprice,” Op. 144, No.2; (C. 
Perera), ‘‘ Serenade,” Song.—J. Happon & Co.: ‘The 
Psalmist.”,—HAMMOND & Co.: (M. B. Foster), ‘‘ Gavotte.” — 
Hart & Son: (W. H. Grattann), ‘‘Two Morceaux par 
Chopin,” arranged for Piano and Violin.—J. Kine: (% Z. 
Hfatton), ‘‘ Ella,” Song.—METROPOLITAN JOB PRINT, New 
York: ‘*Gilmore’s Band.”—NovELLo, Ewer, & Co.: (&. P. 
Brereton), ‘‘ Tunes for Horation Metres ;” (7% Bulmer), “ Call 
the Ewes to the Knowes,” Duet ; (4. ¥. Caddicott), ‘‘ Humpty, 
Dumpty,” Glee; (Z. % Crow), ‘Te Deutn Laudamus and 
Jubilate Deo ;” (4. C. Mackenzie), ‘‘ While my lady sleepeth,” 
Serenade ; ‘‘ Three Songs,” Op. 17; (7. W. Pacey), ‘‘ Like as 
the hart,” Anthem ; (4. Page), ‘‘ Blessed are they that dwell,” 
Anthem; (Ch. H. Shepherd), ‘‘My Maggie,” Song; (W. 
Spark), ‘‘The Organist’s Quarterly Journal,” Part 38, Vol. 4. 
~—PATERSON & Sons, Edinburgh : (A. Cumnio), ‘‘ Hazeldean ;”” 
**The Sostenuto Waltz ;” (0. Steinbach), “ The One o’Clock 
Galop ;” (C. H. Wakelin), ‘*The Cuckoo,” ‘‘A Village 
Maiden I,”’ Songs.—PRAEGER & MEIER, Bremen: (PA. 
Scharwenka), Op. 6, Nos. 1 to 3 ; Op. 10, Nos. tand 2; Op. 11; 
Op. 13, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 17, Nos. 1 to 3; Op. 18, Books I. 
and II.; Op. 19, Nos. 1 to 4; Op. 22.—W. REgves: (Ff. 
Clark), ‘* A Guide to the Local Examinations, etc. ;” (Professor 
Ella), ‘* Musical Sketches ;” (5. Wesley), ‘‘ Letters referring to 
J. S. Bach’s Works. —METHVEN, Simpson, & Co., Dundee: 
(M. Dougal), ‘* Lady Kate’s Dream,” Song ; (A. C. Falconer), 
**Strive, Wait, and Pray,” Song ; (% Kinross), ‘‘Love me little, 
love me long,” Song ; (F. Shar), ‘‘ The Tonic Sol-fa Folio,” 
No. 1. ; (we F. Sommerville), ‘The Harvest Waltzes ;” (C. 
Vandenbossche), ‘‘ Beautiful Tay,”” Waltzes.—WEEKES & Co. : 
(7h. W. Barth), ‘‘The Bombadier,” Song; (W. Z. Bendall), 
** Boat Song,” Vocal Duet ; ‘‘ Three Vocal Duets,” Nos. 1 and 
2; (W. Gollmick), ‘‘My old man,” Ballad; (W. S. Hoyee), 
‘*Bourrée modeme;” (W. Pinney), ‘ Festival March,” for 
Organ ; (4. Sheppard), ‘‘ Twelve o’Clock,” Piece ; (Boyton 
Smith), ‘Jeanne D’Arc,” Galop; (W. Vinning), ‘‘ Out of the 
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Past,” Song; (W. Wassersug), ‘‘ Ballade Moresque,” Piece; 
“*Jugendscenen,” four Pieces.—J. WILLIAMS: (2. Andrews), 
“Friend after Friend departs,” Song.—Witt & Co. : (4. Ce 
Mackenzie), ‘‘3 Morceaux,” Op. 15.—Woop & Co.: (F- 
D’ Alquen), ‘* Dreams,” Song ; (C. Tiesset), “ Perles Classiques,”’ 
No. 1; (Z. Waldstein), ‘‘ Holiday Sketches,” No. 9; (C. 
Wilhelm), ‘* Modern Classics,” No. 15. 








Conrerts. 


—~~— 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


THE proverbial expression relative to the charm in variety may be 
held to be particularly applicable to the four concerts which have 
been given here since our last report. They have had programmes 
of a character so varied that interest must of necessity have been ex- 
cited on behalf of some one item or another, according to the taste 
and fancy of the hearer. On April 2oth the whole programme was 
selected from German writers, the majority of whom—Reinecke, 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Schumann, and Wagner—we are ac- 
customed to regard as cosmopolitan musicians, and the works which 
represent their artistic minds as ever welcome, whether they be new 
or not. Beethoven was present in his concerto for violin, Op. 61, 
brilliantly played by Sefior Sarasate ; Mendelssohn by his concert 
aria, ‘‘ Infelice’’ (Ungliicksel'ge), originally written for the Philhar- 
monic Society, and sung on this occasion by Mlle. Friedlinder ; 
Schumann by his B flat symphony ; and Wagner by the now familiar 
overture, Zannhduser. A more finished performance of the sym- 
phony could scarcely be attained, and Mr. Manns deserves the 
highest credit for his careful and conscientious interpretation of this 
the most concise of all Schumann's symphonies. The novelties were 
especially noteworthy, the first and chief being the ‘‘In memo- 
riam,” introduction, fugue, and chorale, by Herr Carl Reinecke, in 
which melody most expressive, harmony rich and vigorous, and 
scoring the most scholarly, together with ideas and treatment which 
spring direct and vivid from the heart of an artist, combined to 
produce a result which adds to the already high fame of the author. 

Another novelty was the Romance for violin and orchestra by Max 
Bruch, played by Sefior Sarasate and the band. As a means for 
the display of the ability of the solo player it is unexceptionable; as a 
composition regarded in the light of music gvé@ music it is neither 
original nor interesting. The cycle of songs (‘‘ Thiiringer Wald- 
blumen ”) by G. Henschel is cleverly and thoughtfully designed and 
carried out, and lost no charm by the style in which the four pieces 
composing the cycle were delivered by Miss Redeker. The two 
vocalists united in the performance of two strikingly original duets, 
‘Die Nacht,'’ by Rubinstein, and ‘‘ Haidenrislein,” by Hollander. 

At the concert on the 27th the Misses Allitsen, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and the sopranos and altos of the Crystal Palace choir, supplied the 
vocal element in a very good concert, which included Mendelssohn’s 
music to Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, the scena 
‘*Fra poco,” from Lucia di Lammermoor, and the song, ‘‘ Two 
Stars,” of Blumenthal, sung by Mr, Lloyd, and the duet ‘‘ Bolero,” 
from the ‘‘ Crown Diamonds, given by the Misses Allitsen. Perhaps 
the most acceptable portion of the whole programme was the per- 
formance of Bennett's concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, No. 3, 
in C minor, in which the solo was played by Mme. Arabella Goddard 
in that perfectly appreciative style in which she interprets the work 
of our well-beloved English composer. The ballet music from 
Rubinstein’s opera, The Demon, was clever enough to please the 
votaries of other schools than that which professedly admires little 
else but the productions of the class of which it is a very character- 
istic specimen. It may be, as the programme says it is, ‘‘ brilliant 
and effective ballet music” when associated with the scenic and 
terpsichorean accessories, but as music for the concert-room it 
contains little or nothing of the elements of delight. 

Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony ” was the greatest work given 
on May 4th, as well for the nature of the composition as for the 
magnificent style in which it was presented, bringing to a fine end a 
concert in which the novelties produced were not extraordinarily re- 
markable, and in which also some unavoidable disappointment 
awaited the audience. Miss Agnes Zimmermann did not appear; a 
sudden and severe bereavement preventing her literally at the last 
moment, so that there was no time to make provision either for the 
performance of the work set down for her, the ‘‘ Introduction and 
allegro appasionato,” for pianoforte and orchestra, Op. 92, of 
Schumann—or to supply some equally good work and player in her 
stead. Her absence was a matter for regret, and the cause one for 
sympathy with her. 

e selection, consisting of the Overture, divertissement des 
Esclaves Persans, and Cortége Indien, from Le Roi de Lahore was 
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conductéd by the composer, M. Massenet, and produced a very 
favourable impression of his ability as a writer of spirited music for 
dramatic action, and of his power of dealing with picturesque 
orchestral effects, qualifications which had beén previously shown in 
the works"produced at the concert given by Mme. Viard-Louis, and 
further displayed in the prelude, Invocation, and Danse des 
Saturnales from Les Erinnyes, a modern version of the Zumenides 
of CEschylus, which was produced with unusual success at the 
‘Théatre de l’Odéon, in Paris, some six years since. The quaintness 
of the scoring had avery good effect. The other orchestral piece 
was the fine overture to Rzenzz, by Wagner, and there were several 
songs given by Miss Williams and Herr Henrik Westberg, first 
tenor of the Court Opera at Stockholm. The lady sang Gounod’s 
** Worker,” and Liszt's ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc au bitcher,” with considerable 
expression; and the gentleman, who has a fair tenor voice, was less 
happy in his choice of songs, ‘‘ Unis de la plus tendre enfance,” 
from Gluck’s /phigénie en Tauride, and Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaide,” 
than he was in his reception. by the audience, so that a complete 
judgment of his qualifications must be reserved for a future occasion. 

The series of concerts, which have been prolonged beyond the time 
hitherto assigned to them, concluded on“May rrth, With a really fine 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, in which the solo 
voice parts were taken by Mlles, Thekla Friedlander and Redeker, 
and Messrs. Shakespeare and Lewis Williams’ in the place of 
Mr. Santley. The band was beyondall praise. By special request, 
Sefior Sarasate introduced Mendelssohn's violin concerto, and 
played it exceedingly well. 

Mr. Manns, the accomplished and painstaking conductor, took 
his benefit on May 18th, a very large audience being assembled. 
The programme, which opened with Weber's Oderon overture, 
played with extraordinary precision and delicacy, also included a 
serenade for strings, and a vocal trio, by George Henschel, which 
though not remarkable as compositions, were nevertheless success- 
fully performed, and well received. The composer sang a song of 
Handel's, ‘‘ Tyrannic love,’ with a fair result. The other vocalists 
were Miss Robertson, Miss Penna, Fraiilein Fides Keller, and Mr. 
Barton McGuckin. Fraulein Keller has a good contralto voice, 
and has learned to use it well; the other singers are happily well 
known. A portion (the first movement) of Grieg’s concerto for 
pianoforte and ‘orchestra was.given by M. Charles de Beriot, who 
made his deat at the Musical Union, playing the solo. Sefior 
Sarasate was also heard in his own fantasia on airs from Faust, The 
symphony selected was Mendelssohn’s Scotch, and very rarely has 
it been so well or so spiritedly and withal so poetically played as at 
this concert. The next series is announced to commence on the sth 
of October. 


MR. C. HALLE'S RECITALS. 


Mr. CHARLES HALL£ has for eighteen successive seasons given a 
series of recitals of pianoforte music, the nature and character of 
which have been modified from time to time. At one period the 
works of a particular writer for the instrument have been presented 
in order either of production, or in an educational sequence. At 
another the programmes have been miscellaneous in construction, 
and have included vocal and instrumental pieces by many authors, 
in many styles. This present series, commenced on May 3rd at 
St. James's Hall, is designed to include a few unknown among a 
many known works, for the fit performance of which, not only the 
piano but also the violin, viola, clarinet, and violoncello, are called 
anto requisition. Inthese Mr. Hallé is assisted by Madame Norman- 
Néruda, Messrs. Straus, Lazarus, and Franz Néruda. The chief 
works promised during the series are Mozart’s trio in’G, No. 5; 
Haydn's trios in D major and E flat major ; Schumann’s Méahrchen- 
Lrzéhlungen for pianoforte, clarinet, and viola; Brahms’ quartett 
in C minor; Rubinstein’s quintett in G minor, and sonata in D for 
pianoforte and violoncello ; Saint-Saéns’ quartett in B flat, and trio 
in F; Gade’s Sonata in D minor, for pianoforte and violin; Raff's 
quartett in G, and Sonata in A, for pianoforte and violin ; Gold- 
mark's suite in E; Kiel's Deutsche Reigen, all for the same instru- 
ments ; and Gernsheim’s quintett in D minor. Mr. Hallé has also 
promised to introduce, for the first time at these recitals, Schumann's 
Carnival and Faschingsschwank, Brahms’ sonata in F minor, and 
«‘ Three Ballads,” with other works equally interesting. That an 
intelligent and able version of every work brought forward will be 
given the fame and reputation of Mr. Hallé and his coadjutors is 
a sufficient guarantee, and that all the promises made will be con- 
scientiously fulfilled may be inferred from the good example he 
has previously set in this direction. -Kiel’s Deutsche Reigen has 
been already heard at the first concert ; Rubinstein’s quintett, Op. 
99, in G minor, and Haydn's trio in D major at the second; and at 
:the third concert. Mozart's trio, Goldmark’s suite, Brahms’ sonata, 
and Schumann's Faptassiestiicke.in Aminor, Op, 88, were played for 
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the first time at these concerts, with a success which can well be 
imagined in the hands of such an accomplished team. 


THE BACH CHOIR. 

THE ladies and gentlemen who compose the Bach Choir are doing 
a work which might with advantage be imitated and applied to the 
production of the neglected works by other composers, if not of 
equal importance as representative musicians, at all events of equal 
interest. Not only have they set themselves a task of dignity and 
value to themselves, but one which can scarcely fail to be educa- 
tional in all its bearings. The more extended the knowledge of 
the works of Bach becomes, the better will be the basis upon 
which good taste and judgment will stand; and collaterally, the 
desire to know all about the one idol, will superinduce a study of 
contemporary and pre-deceased writers whose styles may have in- 
fluenced, or have been influenced by, his own. To be compre- 
hensive is the sign of active artistic life, and that the Society, 
originally formed for the purpose of introducing to the public the 
B minor Mass alone, should have found so much sympathy and 
encouragement, and should have so vigorously responded to it, is a 
reason for the continued support from the outside as well as for 
active union within. Their first concert this season was reported 
last month. At the second concert, Bach’s Magnificat, with the 
orchestral additions by Robert Franz, which were performed at 
the late Leeds festival, was the only work given by the genius 
whose name and works give a title and object to the Society. For 
the rest of the programme we had Schumann's ‘‘ New-year’s Song” 
repeated by reason of its success at the first concert, Mendelssohn's 
Walpurgis Nacht in German, the Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus 
Dei from Palestrina’s, Missa Pape Marcelli, a madrigal by 
Wilbye, ‘‘ Draw on, Sweet Night,” and Purcell's six-voice anthem, 
‘‘O God Thou hast cast us out,” in which the parts had been 
altered and reversed (as in the extracts from the Mass) with not 
the best effect. Purcell knew very well how to write for his voices, 
and it would have been better for the conductor to have left the 
parts alone or not to have done the anthem at all; for as it was 
given, it made little or no effect. It is also a matter for regret that 
the Society should not have sufficient confidence in its own powers 
—individual as well as collective—to entrust the performance of 
the solos, as well as the choruses, to members of its own body. 
They would be spared the incongruity which must have been a 
trouble to many at the performance of the B minor Mass, at 
St. James's Hall—the usual locality—on May trth. It is ‘un- 
necessary to specify the. names of the chief singers, as with one 
exception they were all bad, either for singing clumsily or per- 
functorily, or in ignorance of the meaning or power of the notes of 
their several parts. It might also be wished that the work had 
been all chorus, for the band was ragged and unprecise, while the 
choruses were given in the best style possible, and so formed the 
most satisfying portion of a performance from which much had 
been expected but so little realised. It is comforting, however, to 
know that all failures and mishaps, rightly regarded, make experience 
for the future. 


MADAME VIARD-LOUIS'S CONCERTS. 


THE chief item in the concert of April 30th, as far as novelty was 
concerned, was the Scénes Dramatiques, a Shakespearian‘essay of 
M. Massenet, in illustration of scenes from the Tempest, from 
Othello, and Macbeth, the first being musically descriptive of 


*** Ariel and the Spirits,” including musical representations of 


the storm, the enchanted island, and the revels ; the second is a 
melodrame, supposed to depict the sleep of Desdemona ; and the 
last, the more dramatic incidents in which the witches take part, as 
well as the apparition, the banquet, and the coronation. As 
music, pure and simple—that is to say, music having beauty of idea 
and graceful purpose, thé two first mentioned will have greater 
claim upon the sympathies of an audience than the third ; for 
although each is good and in some parts beautiful, there is too 
great a tendency to indulge in what is called by compliment the 
resources of modern art, which resources too often consist of a 
resort to the noise-producing portion of the orchestra, instead of 
an endeavour to procure effects by the legitimate use of genuine 
tone. M. Massenet appears to trust to gain strength by unison 


passages, or rather by bringing out his melodies with needless 


prominence to the neglect of the inner parts. This is not true art, 
neither is it a commendable employment of the resources of an 
orchestra, but it is a fashion into which modern French writers have 
drifted, and one ‘which may secure a passing, but can never gain 
for them a anent popularity. On this- occasion the audience 
remem —for they were reminded—that the suite was composed 


expressly for these concerts, and .as they also had: the pleasure of 
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seeing the composer conduct his work in person, they welcomed 
him with enthusiasm, while he in his turn was astonished at the 
facility with which an English orchestra performed his work, almost 
at sight, with a delicacy and expression to him surprising. The 
remainder of the programme, conducted by Mr. Weist Hill, in- 
cluded the ‘‘Italian Symphony” of Mendelssohn, Beethoven's 
‘** Leonora,” No. 3, the ‘‘ Dance of Sylphs,”” from the ‘‘ Damnation 
of Faust,” by Berlioz, Bennett’s ‘‘Wood Nymphs” overture, 
Hummel’s concerto in B minor, and Beethoven's sonata in D, Op. 28, 
the last two affording Madame Viard-Louis the opportunity of dis- 
playing her powers as a pianiste. The vocalist was Mme. 

mens-Sherrington. The programme might have been divested 
of more than one of its items, for it was too long even for an 
audience composed chiefly of musicians and accomplished amateurs. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


A STEADY and continued improvement may have been observed in 
each successive concert given by this society. The reorganisation or 
reinforcement of the band, and the loyalty of the several members to 
the conductor, so that he is enabled to carry out his ideas with 
facility and accuracy, all tend to secure this amelioration. It is true 
that there have been few novel works which are of a nature to make 
very trying demands upon the executive powers of an orchestra, 
the programmes hitherto given having been composed of works 
more or less familiar, and if not so, at all events, presenting 
few difficulties. Thus at the fifth concert, given on May rst, 
the ‘‘Jupiter Symphony” of Mozart, and the Cc minor of Beet- 
hoven, with Mendelssohn's concerto in D minor, and Auber’s 
overture to Masaniello, could no longer be considered as novelties, 
for all that they are so well liked, they were, however, so well played 
that their several points struck the ear with a sense of fresh beauty, 
which was to many likely to be more welcome than strange things, 
whose chief recommendation lies in their strangeness. It is rarely 
that such an excellent and satisfactory performance of the “Jupiter” 
has been heard than that which distinguished this concert, or gratified 
a critical audience, and it could have been wished that a measure of 
the like artistic refinement could have given point to the singing of 
Mlle. Riego, from the Theatre Royal, Stockholm, who, with con- 
siderable exaggeration of manner, gave Handel’s somewhat trivial 
vocal exercise, ‘‘Sweet Bird,” from L’ Allegro ed il Penseroso, in 
which Mr. Svendsen played the flute obbligato, Fortunately for the 
sensibilities of the audience Mlle. Riego was only called upon to 
sing once, the remaining vocal items being entrusted to Miss Redeker. 
It is also fortunate that the worth of the concert did not depend upon 
the vocal music, otherwise there would have been little ground for 
congratulation. The instrumental music carried the palm, and the 
chief honours rested with M. Planté and Sefior Sarasate, the former 
making his first public appearance in England, the latter being 
already well known, and deservedly popular. 

_ _M. Planté, whom the élite only of the critics and the favoured ones 
whom ‘‘ society” receives had previously heard in London, at the 
house of the French ambassador, is an artist of the most exalted 
talents, whose reading of any work is sure to be signalised by re- 
finement of idea, and a certain amount,of originality in execution. 
As a pianist he isa master of technique, certainty of touch, equalled 
only by power of expression. His performance of Mendelssohn’s 
concerto in D minor, was true, pleasing yet dignified withal, and so 
won upon anaudience composed of a majority of musicians, who 
knew the work almost by heart, that they accorded him a perfect 
ovation, recalling him twice to the orchestra to acknowledge their 
plaudits. A like treat, though of a different nature, Sefior Sarasate 

ave his hearers in the Pre/udio, Minuetto, and Moto fortsins, from 
Raft s suite, Op. 180. In the last movement especially his dowing 
was something marvellous. The only fault of the concert was that 
there were too many items, occupying too long a time, so that those 
who listened with all their souls were tired too much, while those 
who came for fashion’s sake found the sacrifice more than they could 
patiently bear. 

Bennett, Mozart, Spohr, Weber, Herold, Schubert, and Beethoven 
were the composers represented at the sixth concert. The first by 
hischarming overture, ‘‘ The Naiades,"’ beautifully played ; the second 
by the concert-aria, ‘‘ Mia Speranza adorata,” sung by Miss Emma 
Thursby, another first appearance’; the third by the ‘‘ Dramatic 
Concerto,” ably though not powerfully played by Sig. Papini, for 
he is more at his ease in chamber-music than upon the orchestra. 
Weber was shown in the overture to Oderon, Hérold in the sweet 
aria, ‘‘Jours de mon enfance,” from his “‘ Pré aux clercs,” Schubert 
in the wondrous and captivating symphony in Cc, and Beethoven in 
the Leonora overture. e two remaining concerts will be given on 
June xath and July 3rd, a somewhat wider interval of time than 
usual.’ -The p mes promised contain no novelty, therefore the. 
chief interest will li¢-in'the manner of as heretofore.’ 





NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE first concert of the season was given at St. James’s Hall, on 
Saturday, May 4th, the hall being crowded to excess. The spirit 
of enterprise which has been the guiding characteristic of this 
society is still present in considerable power, even though the concert 
now under notice was unmarked by the production of any striking 
novelty other than that chiefly arising from the appearance of 
welcome artists ‘‘ whose genius gives a seeming newness.” There 
were two pieces which had not before been heard in public, but 
neither is likely to find a permanent place in general estimation. 
The first was a song ‘‘ Der Traumkénig und sein Lieb,” by Raff, 
sung by Mlle. Redeker, and the second was a violin solo by Saint- 
Saéns, performed by Sefior Sarasate. As a composition this solo 
bears little evidence either of genius or of new invented thought, but 
as the means for the setting forth of the skill of a player, and the 
capacity of his instrument, it must be acknowledged to be of a very 
clever form. As, however, the effect of music does not always 
depend upon its mere usefulness, and this solo has little else than 
its utility to recommend it, it cannot be said to have been important 
asanovelty. It is enough that it was composed for Sarasate, and 
that it was magnificently played by him. Not less acceptably 
rendered by him was the fine violin concerto of Mendelssohn, a 
work which is admitted on all sides to be a very fair test of the 
power and ability, creative and executive, of an artist. Odious as 
comparisons are said to be, there are some comparisons which will per- 
force obtrude themselves, especially in the case of a well-known work 
which has been frequently performed by well-known players of all 
times and talents. But the talents of the clever Spanish player suffered 
little or no depreciation even in the minds of those who have based 
their conception of the concerto upon a broader German reading 
than he could possibly give, for his rendering was marked by a con- 
siderable piquancy or individuality of manner, which won for him 
friends even among those who were inclined to differ with him as to 
his interpretation. The symphony in C major of Schubert, the 
Oberon overture of Weber, and the Ruy Blas of Mendelssohn were 
very well performed, Dr. Wylde and Mr. Ganz dividing the duty of 
conducting the several works, and the lion’s share and the lion’s credit 
falling tothe last-named. A violin player of a different style, but no 
less excellent in his way, M. Marsick, heard at the second concert 
on May 18th, chose as his solo Max Bruch’s concerto in G minor, 
which had been already made familiar by the performance of Sefior 
Sarasate elsewhere. The ability he had shown in leading the 
quartetts at the Musical Union was not absent, even though the 
style of the work and the character of the playing required were 
altogether different. He was, as he deserved to be, very well re- 
ceived. ‘The most interesting performance of the day was without 
doubt that of Mlle. Janotha, who played Mendelssohn's pianoforte 
concerto in G minor, Op. 25; without pretence or inordinate display, 
yet with great intelligence, truthfulness, and artistic expression. 
Every phrase neatly turned, every passage accurately set forth, and 
a touch of modest genius pervading the whole of her performance. 
With an audience keenly alive to the beauties of the work, and the 
elegance of the interpretation, it is easy to see how that she became 
promptly a favourite, the sterling quality of her talents being helped 
by the simplicity of her manner. She was enthusiastically recalled, 
and played a short piece for the pianoforte alone. The symphony 
Beethoven's No. 2, in D, went well, of course, and appeared to give 
a great amount of pleasure, as did also the spirited singing of Mlle. 
Friedlinder, as well in Mendelssohns ‘‘ Infelice’”’ as in a somewhat 
tame aria from Briill’s opera, Der Land-Friede, and the three Lieder 
by Henschel and Schubert. The concert opened with the Leonora 
overture, No. 3, about which nothing need be said more than that 
it was well played, and closed with a ‘‘ Fest-marsch,” Op. 139, by 
Joachim Raff, melodiously designed, and effectively scored. 


MUSICAL UNION. 


Not only does Mr. John Ella earnestly strive to bring forward the 
best continental artists at the concerts of the Musical Union, of 
which he is the director, but the peculiar arrangement of the room— 
a platform in the centre, and the seats ranged round it—helps to 
secure the most perfect enjoyment of the efforts of the executants. 
No greater or more complete pleasure could be experienced in this 
degree than that provided for the opening concert on May 7th, when 
Beethoven’s quartett in c, Op. 59, No. 3, Haydn’s quartett in D, 
No. 49, and Rubinstein’s sonata in D, Op, 128, together with 
a reverie in MS. for violin solo, and two compositions for the piano- 
forte, were given. The violin solo was the uction of, and was 
played by, M. Marsick, a Belgian violinist of great talent, who was 
engaged by Mr. Ella to lead the quartetts, a task of which he 
acquitted himself “with the most distinguished credit,:-.\As one who 
has brought with him a reputation from -Liége; ; and-Paris 

, 
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his débu¢ in London was a matter of no common interest, and it is 
but just to say that his fame was justified by his execution. He isa 
quiet, confident player, with a good, though not a powerful tone, 
and a mastery of execution, wry its results. The other 
new artist associated with him, M. de Bériot, is an elegant piano- 
forte player, who made a mistake in selecting such a work as the 
sonata of Rubinstein to exhibit his abilities as a pianist. His own 
compositions, a ‘ Ballade” and the final of a sonata, showed that 
his musical taste, inherited from his father and his mother, the great 
Malibran, is unquestionable ; but his executive ability will need a 
more fitting means than any selected by or for him on this occasion. 
The quartetts were most peng | nag the performers being, in 
addition to M. Marsick, Messrs. Wiener, Hollander, and Lasserre. 
The same four played at the second concert, on May 14th, Mozart's 
quartett in D, No. 10, and Mendelssohn’s quartett in B minor, Op. 3, 
with a new second violinist, Herr Heimenthal. Beethoven's trio in 
C minor, Op. 9, given by Marsick, Hollander, and Lasserre, was 
equally polished as a performance. 

Marsick delighted the audience with the refined style in which he 
played his own solo, an adagio and gavotte; and the young 
De Bériot created a better impression upon his second than even 
upon his first appearance. Mme. Montigny-Remaury, of Paris, a 
pianist of most brilliant powers, with a style and impression so ver- 
satile that she was able to present satisfactorily, if not faultlessly, three 
little solos of entirely different character—namely, Couperin’s ‘‘ Sceur 
Monique,” Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Barcarole,”" No. 3, in G minor, Op. 50, 
and a “ Tarantelle,” by C. Wehlé, at the third concert with extra- 
ordinarily characteristic variety. Her performance of her share of the 
Beethoven trio in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, was admirable, her steady 
and impressive style causing an emulation in her coadjutors, Messrs. 
Marsick and Lasserre, to the great gain of the auditors, who could 
not fail to appreciate most highly the artistic exhibition of combined 
talents. Mozart's quintett in D, No. 4, for strings, not at all un- 
familiar, afforded considerable pleasure, as did also the less known 
quartett in E flat, No. 59, by Haydn. It was played for the second time 
only at these concerts, its first performance being due to Vieuxtemps, 
who selected and played it during the season of 1853, a quarter of a 
century since, The excellent character of these concerts is still 
maintained, apparently unaffected by outside influences. 


Musical Potes, 


—_o 


THE Right Hon, Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice, 
presided at the 140th anniversary of the Royal Society of Musicians 
of Great Britain, which was held at Willisss Rooms on May 3rd. 
His Lordship was supported by the Earl of Dudley, Lord Hampton, 
Sir J. Heron Maxwell, Sir Thomas Gladstone, the Rev. Canon 
Duckworth, the Rev. Dr. Cox, Professor Macfarren, Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, Mr. W. G. Cusins, Dr. ij Hullah, Mr. W. Stacey 
Marks, A.R.A., Dr. Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Meadows White, Q.C., 
Mr. E. Yates, Mr. Coward, Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. Brinley 
Richards, Mr. Ryan, Mr. T. Chappell, Dr. Stainer, Mr. W. 
Barrett, Mr. J. W. Davison, and a number of other gentlemen 
connected with the musical profession. The society was instituted 
in 1738 for the maintenance of aged and decayed musicians, their 
widows and orphans. In a very short time the most celebrated 
musicians of that period were enrolled as members, Handel being 
one of the professors who took a part in the movement. 
illustrious composer continued throughout his life to watch over 


the interests of the institution, and showed his appreciation of the | 


good it effected by bequeathing £1,000 to its funds. The society 





Dr. JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mr, W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac,, Dr. 
Bridge, and Professor Hullah, LL.D., have recently joined the 
Musicians’ Company. 

A NEW musical paper, entitled Progrés Artistigue, has been 
established in Paris. As it is to be devoted to the interests of 
a peculiar class of musicians, information will probably be found in 
it which is not to be obtained elsewhere. 


THE anniversary of the opening of the Alexandra Palace was 
commemorated on Saturday, May 11th, by a grand musical festival. 
Madame Rose Hersée, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Pyatt undertaking the solo parts, while the orchestra, 
under the able lead of Mr. Frederick Archer, was supplemented by the 
Palace festival choir, and the band of the Coldstream Guards, The 
principal features of the programme consisted of Auber’s Exhibition 
Overture, Wagner's march from Zannhiiuser, and ‘‘ Entr'acte” from 
Lohengrin, Gounod's Processional March (‘‘ Reine de Saba”), and 
the Finale from Lovely, The soprano solo part in this work was 
taken at a moment's notice by Madame Rose Hersée, in con- 
sequence of the illness of Miss Anna Williams, who had been 
advertised for it. Another misfortune was the absence of Signor 
Foli, who was, however, ably replaced by Mr. Pyatt. This gentle- 
man was well received and applauded for his rendering of Mozart's 
‘*Qui sdegno.” Praise is also due to the artistic efforts of Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, whose singing of Moore's ‘‘Meeting of the 
Waters ” drew forth an unanimous encore ; and Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
who gave a capital version of Weber's ‘‘ Oh, ’tis a glorious sight,” 
from Oderon, and a song from Loder's Night Dancers, ‘‘ Wake 
from thy grave, Giselle.” Daily orchestral concerts at the Palace 
by the band, under Mr. Archer, have been commenced. 

A NEW oratorio, written by the Musical Professor of Harrow 
School, Mr. John Farmer, and entitled ‘‘ Christ and His Soldiers,” 
was performed at Exeter Hall, on Saturday afternoon, the 25th 
ult, in aid of the Convalescent Home attached to King’s College 
Hospital. Mr. Farmer's work, which is simple in character—having 
been composed mainly to interest and be within the comprehension 
of children—has been given recently at Harrow under favourable 
circumstances, and with unqualified success. The solo vocalists at 
the performance now spoken of were Miss Robertson, Miss Annie 
Butterworth, Mr. Arthur Hooper, and Herr Henschel. The band 
and chorus, under the direction of the composer, numbered over 
400 performers. 

A NEW setting of the ‘‘ Lay of the Bell,” by Max Bruch, was 
produced at Vienna on May 12th, with very great success. 

THE band of the 22nd regiment of New York, known as Gilmore’s 
band, gave two public performances at the Crystal Palace, on the 
21st and 22nd ult.: the first at an evening concert, the second at a 
matinée, on which occasion, four other military bands—namely, the 
Royal Artillery, the Royal Life Guards (Blue), the Scots Guards, and 
the Royal Engineers, with the Crystal Palace orchestra, a chorus of 
some 3,000 voices, and the great organ, were by turns separately and 
conjointly employed. The chief interest, of course, centred in the 
American band, who certainly as a band play extremely well, with 
almost orchestral effects, greater prominence being given to the 
clarinets, flutes, and bassoons than to the brass tone as in our own 
military bands. They were most enthusiastically received. 


THE Sacred Harmonic Society at the last concert of the season 
produced Rossini’s opera, Mosé zn Egitto, as an oratorio, under the 


| title of Moses in Egypt, with English words, newly adapted by Mr. 
| Arthur Matthison. The solos were entrusted to Mme. Lemmens- 
| Sherrington, Miss Enequist, Miss Elton, Messrs, Lloyd, Cummings, 


Henschel, Wells, Bridson, and Hilton, Sir Michael Costa conducting. 
The performance was a most careful one, band, chorus, and prin- 


obtained a royal charter from George III. in 1789, and since that | cipals, individually and collectively, exerting themselves to give as 


time it has always been most liberally patronised by the Royal 
Family. During the last season over £3,000 was expended in 


providing for the maintenance of the widows and orphans and | 
solacing the declining years of its poorer members who in old age | 


have required assistance. A marked feature of the evening was the 
excellence of the musical performances. The solo vocalists were 
Miss Mary Davis, Mme. Mudie Bolingbroke, Mr. W. H. Cum- 


mings, and Mr. Maybrick. The concerted music was sung by the | 


good a rendering of the work as could be obtainable. The excellence 
of the representation could not conceal the fact that the music is 
purely operatic, and needs the adjuncts of scenery, costumes, and 
declamation for its proper.enjoyment, and that, moreover, however 
great the work may have been considered by the admirers of Rossini 
in his own time, it belongs to a school of thought in music, which is 
best known by a few typical extracts preserved as curiosities. 


APPOINTMENT,—Mr. W. Terence Jenkins, Organist and Choir- 


members of the London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr. | master, to St. Leonard’s Church, Newland, Malvern Link. 


Fred Walker. Madame Arabella Goddard played in her best 
style Stephen Heller's transcription of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ On Song's 


bright pinions,"”” and when encored she substituted Handel's air of | 
Sefior | 
Sarasate delighted the compaay by his exquisite performance on the | 
violin. An elegant duet for tenor and soprano, written by Mrs. | 


variations known as ‘‘The Harmonious Blacksmith.” 


Meadows White (Miss Alice Mary Smith) and sung by Miss 


Davies and Mr. Cummings, was one of the best applauded pieces | 
of the evening. The music was admirably accompanied by Mr. J. 


Charles Gardner and Mr. Fountain Meen. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


B.—It was an overlooked printer's error that, on line 41, page 71, 
of the May number, the word ‘‘continuations” should have 
appeared for ‘‘ combinations.” 

S.—The ssth Lower Rhine Festival will take place in Diisseldorf 

on the gth, roth, and 11th of June. 

F. G.—The subject of your note would form the theme for an 

essay. Perhaps we may write one, if time permits. 
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